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CHAPTER XII. 
BEGUILED. 


Hark! There be murmurs heard in Lara’s hall— 
A sound! a voice: a shriek! a fearful call. a 
ABA. 


Tue Hon. Fitzharding Sutton returned to the 
place where he had left Madame Menzies, who 
was becoming impatient at his absence. 

“Have you seen her ?” she demanded. 

“Yes. She is dressed as a nun, and if you 
will take my arm I will point her out to you,” 
replied Mr. Sutton. 

She rose and they promenaded together on 
the skirts of the dancers, until the waltz was 
over, when they met Sandford Newton and Viola, 
whom he was conducting to her seat. 

“That is she,” he whispered. 

“The nun?” 

“Yes. Is she not graceful?” 

} me Menzies bestowed a keen glance upon 
Viola, and followed her, the mysterious powers 
of which she was possessed going out from her 
in spasmodic waves and entering the system of 


the unsuspecting girl. 
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(THE CAPTIVE.]} 


Sandford Newton felt her tremble, and in- 
quired if she were ill, to which she replied that 
an unaccountable dizziness had come over her, 
and she felt very faint. He suggested that a 
glass of wine might restore her, and they pro- 
ceeded to get one. 

Madame Menzies and Mr. Sutton kept close 
behind them. following them wherever they 
went. Viola grew worse instead of better. 
Vainly she struggled against the strange feeling 
which had taken possession of her. 

“I must wish you good night,” she said. “ It 
would never do for me to faint here and make a 
scene. I cannot tell what is the matter with 
me. Perhaps tbe excitementis too much. It is 
my first large ball. I shall be better to-mor- 
row.” 

“The rooms are very warm. Will you not 
come into one of the conservatories? I saw a 
lovely moss-covered bower. It will be cool 
there,” replied Sandford. 

His mind was filled with anxious solicitude for 
her. 

“Fortunately I am at home, and it will be 
best to go tomy room. If I feel better I will 
come down again,” Viola rejoined. 

He could not dissuade her from this deter- 
mination, and led her to the foot of the stair- 
case, where he left her. Viola ascended a few 
stairs, but halted as if she was rooted to the 
spot. She could go no further. Some unseen 
influence was holding her back. Her will was 
controlled by one stronger, and she was com- 

elled to retrace her steps. In the hall she saw 

adame Menzies, to whom she. advanced. 

“What is it you require of me?” she asked, 
in a timid tone. 

“Come!” replied the clairvoyant imperiously, 





(Sa 


as she threw a long, heavy shawl over her 
shoulders. 

The Honourable Mr. Sutton had disappeared. 
Madame Menzies already had her cloak on, and 
twining her arm in thatof Viola, she led her to 
the street door, which was opened by a footman, 
and they waited on the steps a moment for the 
carriage, which quickly drove up. 

Viola shivered as if stricken with a sudden 
palsy. She made one effort to turn back, but 
the influence was too much for her, and she 
walked to the carriage like a lamb going to the 
shambles. 

Instantly the door of the brougham was shut, 
rand the carriage drove off at a rapid pace. 
Never was an abduction more cleverly conducted. 
She heard the sound of music as it floated from 
the gilded saloons, but it soon died away, as they 
rattled over the stones in the direction of 
Merton Abbey, which in future was to be her 
prison, perhaps her tomb. 

The clairvoyant did not relax her influence 
over her victim. She still held her in thrall by 
the exercise of her mesmeric power, and there is 
no doubt that if she had told Viola to throw 
herself out of the window she would have done 
so without a word of remonstrance. 

In an hour the carriage drove up at the old 
house. The gates were opened as before, and 
Viola followed her conductor to the door, while 
the coachman went to his stable. The Countess 
di Cazenova had been waiting for them, and a 
single knock sufficed to admit them. Viola was 
like one in a dream, ora somnambulist. She 
stood still in the centre of the room while the 
countess looked closely at her, which she was 
enabled to do, as her mask had fallen off. 





* A fair young thing,” she remarked. “ How 
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strange is your power, my dear. I have often 


wished that I possessed its as yor-do.” 
“It is strange,” replied Madame Menzies. “1 
sometimes wonder at it myself. See, she will 


do or imagine anything I tell her. Child,” she 
added, ‘‘ you are cold,” 

Viola began to shiver violently, and crept up 
to tne fire which was burning in the grate, ex- 
tending her hands_to warm them. 

«Now you are warm. You feel ina burning 
fever,” said the clairvoyant. ‘ 

At once Viola perspired freely, and wiped her 
brow with her handkerchief, fanning herself 
afterwards. ‘This showed that her mind was in 
a state of complete subjection to the mesmerist, 
and that she actually had no will of her own. 

‘I could influence her from a distance. She 
is a capital subject. If I were here and she in 
the farthest room in the house, she would obey 
we,” said Madame Menzies. 

“ Ask her what is going on at Lady Clemen- 
tina’s house ?” exclaimed La Dama Blanca, 
whese treacherous eyes, gleaming with sup- 
pressed fire, indicated that she enjoyed this 
villany. 

“ A good idea! I, too, shall be glad to know,” 
replied the clairvoyant. 

She motioned Viola to achair,in which she 
passively sank. A few rapid passes with her 
hands compelled her to close her eyes, and she 
fell into adeep sleep, or, we should rather say, a 
profound trance. 

Can you see your aunt’s house?” asked 
Madame Menzies. 

Viola shook her head. 

‘* Go there at once, Leommand you !” continued 
the master-mind, as its owner stamped her foot 
imperiously. 

Viola sighed as if in pain. 

“T am there!” she exclaimedjrin af faint 
voice. 

“ What do you see ?” 

«Lady Clementina is going to myfoom. She 
eannot find me. She éalls Sandford Newton. 
They ring the bell.. Servants come up. The 
house isin confusion. Her Jadysbip:enters the 
ball-reon. The guests all unmask. | Jam: not 
present. The police are sent for. | Tiadies and 
gentlemen are going away. | Ican: see mo | 
more!” | 

“That will do,” said the elairveyant, who 
again passed her hands over Viola, but/ima 
contrary direction to that in which she had 
moved them before. 

The result was that in a few minutes the girl 
woke up and was herself again. She regarded 
her surroundings curiously, and stared at. La 
Dama and Madame Menzies. 

“Where am I? and who are you?” 
rubbing her eyes as if they hurt her. 

*« Ah, that you will have to discover, my dear 
child!” replied Madame Menzies. ‘‘We are 
your friends, if you will allow us to be so. If 
not, weare your enemies. Whichever way you 
regard us, you are our prisoner !” 

** Prisoner!” repeated Viola. ‘ How can that 


she asked, 


be? I will call my aunt. We are ata ball. 
You cannot treat me thus. Help! Help!” 

She cried out loudly, and receiving no answer, 
shrieked at the top of her voice, receiving no 
answer but the mocking laughter of the clair- 
vyovant. 

Viola rushed to the door. It was locked! 
Frantically she tried to open it. Then she ran 
to the beil and rang it. No one came. She 
tore her hair down from its fastenings in her 
suspense and anxiety, letting it dishevell over 


her shoulders and back. 

“Oh, where am I ?” shecried. ‘* Whatis the 
meaning of all this ? It seems to me but a 
moment ago that I was happy in a ball-room, 
and now a 

“You are a prisoner,” repeated the madame. 

“What crime have I committed? Why 
should I be detained ? I cannot understand 
this 

She looked at the two women as if in uncer- 
tainty which to appeal to. At first she was 
inclined to go to the Countess di Cazenova, but 
she turned away from her. 

“You are merciless,” 





she continued. ‘I 





have no hope of pity from you. 


Oh, ma’am,” 


she added, addressing the clairvoyant, “ will 
you not take compassion upom mesand explain 
this horrible mystery. Anything is better than 


suspense. ‘My brain reels! I shall go:mad if) 


you do not speak !”’ 


“Tt is easily explained,” answered Madame | 
“Tama mesmerist. Lord Tarlington | 


Menzies. 
has employed-me to get you from Lady Cle- 
mentina Sutton. I have charmed you,and the 
consequence is that you are here.” 

““ Where ? oh, where ?” 

“Some distance from London. Here you 
will remain. It is useless to try to escape. Be- 
have yourself well, and you will be well 
treated. That is all E.can say.” 

Viola clasped her ferehead with her hands, 
and her face assumed #m,agonised expression. 

« Lecoit now fvahemman “T see it! I see 
it! My enemies havertriumphed,-and I am 
lost! Iam lost!” 

With a wild shriek she fell heavily on the 
floor and became insensible. : 

oc 


“ Poor thing!” said La Dama Blanca. 
feel sorry for her.” 

“Nonsense !” replied Madame Menzies, “are 
you greg ae and sentimental in your old 
age od 

“Let me ringithe bell for Martha to take 
her up to bed >” 

* Do nothing of the kind. She will come to 
in time. I don’t want to’ waste any sympathy 





orchestra -had d 


fears, That Lond Taglington was at the bottom 

of.the.abduttion-mo onese>med-to-question, for 

it was he alone who had an interest in taking 

her away. It was scarcely likely that Herbert 

Conyers would .2cun off,with ber, and it. was 

equally impeobable that she would elope. wit 
im. 


All was uncertainty. ‘He waited until the 
; » end her ladyship wished 
him mournfully good-night, requesting him to 
get his father to take up the affair and make 
| every effort for the missing one’s recovery. This 
| he promised to do without any loss of time, and 
| then hastened home to impart the distressing 
| news to the doctor, whom he found sitting up 
reading, late as it was. 

Latterly the doctor could not sleep well. He 
seemed haunted with the expectation of some 
coming misfortune, the sense of which weighed 
down and-oppressed his faculties. No sooner 
had he seen his son’s countenance than he 
divined that something of an unpleasant nature 


had happ , 
fifather!” cried Sandford. 


“ She’s 
“ Viola’s been carried off in the midst of the 
ball. {It isthe most mysterious thing’ E:eyer 
heardiof.< She#was taken ill after dancing-with 
me. | Ewaw4rer toj@he foot of the stairs,as she 
wanted. to lie dewmand since then noone has 
seen her.” 

«‘ Areryou sure of Shit?” 


ovet her. | Letusitalk. ‘Perfectly sure. Wewsearched the house 
‘Madame Blanca gaveway to her 8s }from tep to bottom. — dressed like a 

—— and’ Viela Jay, whiteas a sheet, on | nun, soithat we could nothawe mistaken her.” 
the floor, giving searcely ‘any sigmof life. She| . “Tarlimgton!” ejaculatad’Dr. Newton, -add- 
had been beguiled and trapped. ing aftera pause. “I can see his handip this. 
It-was what Lexpected. You iknow I d 
ease ee to watch him @ikd his. brother, | It 

Pp XI , | was Violaherself I shoul@shave had watched.” 

CHAPTER XIII. : “Very ctamp ;ihnat' g Sutton: was 
THE ‘RIVALS. ' }there T Bowaw) thiet walking oto’ Lady 

Eech beats quickly, and all bos [menting eaenen terror’. 

Piatti ioidnatwarass” fg "hen thetpeplaimn Wl. Ib only tomains 
Sach as -we know is faise, yeb tread in sooth us to take steps to find her, and believe 
Because tne worst i me I will leave nostone unturned. Money and 


Wuen Viola was taken so unaccountabty ill 
Sandford Newton thought it hisduty to at once 
acquaint Lady Clementina Sutton withthe fact,, 


for although it might be nothing serious, she 
mevertheless required attention. 


The festivities were at their height. There 
was no set time for supper, but tables were kept 
constantly laid in the refreshment rooms, and 
any couple that wished to eat or drink could do 
so at their pleasure, which was a much better 
arrangement than the old-fashioned scramble 
which was called supper, when the ladies sat 
down first and the gentlemen had to fight like 
a pack of wolves for what was left. 

Many people had unmasked and an air of 
good fellowship pervaded the assembly. Lady 
Clementina received the news of her niece’s 
sudden indisposition with much concern, and at 
the earliest opportunity she could seize for get- 
ting away from her guests, she went to see her, 
hunting all over the house after her and grow- 
ing greatly alarmed when she could see nothing 
of her. 

The servants were interrogated. No one had 
been spoken to by Viola, and notasoul had seen 
her quit the house. The ball-room was searched 
with the same ill success, and it was apparent 
that Viola had vanished as completely as if the 
floor had opened and swallowed her up. 

It soon became rumoured that Viola had dis- 
appeared, and a panic took possession of the 
visitors, who hating anything in the shape of a 
scene, wisely departed for their. homes, so that 
the spacious ball-rooms were soon as deserted 
as the grave. 

Her ladyship was much annoyed at this, as it 
compromised the success of her entertainment. 
Only a few devoted personal friends remained, 
and the hostess felt very much inclined to go 
into hysterics as a fitting wind up to such an 
evening, but she restrained herself, thinking it 
wiser to look the situation calmly in the face. 

Sandford Newton was in despair, for he really 
loved Viola, and was terrified at the contempla- 
tion of the unknown fate which had befallen 
her. His mind was tormented with doubts and 


detective skill may and ought to accomplish 
ing. -Do not be impatient. Wait!” 

“peyou think Conyers has nad any hand in 
‘this ?” asked Sandford. 

**No, but you can see him to-morrow,” re- 
plied Dr. Newton. ‘It is as well to be on tne 
safe side. Dear me, this is very embarrassing. 
We are checkmated almost at the first move.” 

Both the doctor and his son retired to rest 
that night completely discomfited, for they had 
to-reluctantly admit that Lord Tarlington. or 
his agents had achieved a signal triumph, ‘so 
thoroughly blocking the way, that his enemies 
could do nothing. 

Though not on friendly terms with Conyers, 
Sandford Newton had never had any open rup- 
ture wita him, and was able to call upon him at 
his father’s house itt Chelsea without the fear of 
being refused admittance. 

In fact Bertie was glad to see him, because 
he fancied he could obtain some tidings of his 
beloved, who had not written to him since their 
parting in George Street, Hanover Square. 
How feverishly he had awaited a letter only 
those who have truly and fondly loved can tell. 
Day after day he had watched for the postman, 
but no letter came to gladden his eyes and re- 
lieve his overcharged heart. 

Bertie Conyers occupied a little room com- 
municating with his father’s surgery. It was 
plainly furnished, with a table and some chairs. 
Medical books were strewed ‘about, with copies 
of papers published for the profession. Some 
human bones adorned’ one corner, and a skull 
gtinned from the mantelshelf. 

Tobacco and pipes showed that he was a 
smoker, and a jug of beer indicated that he did 
not disdain to moisten his clay with the pleasant 
decoction of malt and hops; in other words, he 
liked a glass of beer with his pipe. It was this 
room into which Sandford was ‘ushered by, the 
surgery boy, who under Bertie’s directions made 
up the medicines for his father’s patients and 
dispensed a variety of drugs, from salts and 
senna to quinine and iron. 

“Come in, Newton,” said Bertie. ‘Take a 


> 





chair and help yourself to a pipe. The tobacco 
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is on the table, and there is beer in the jug. 
What is the news with your interesting pro- 
tegée—I mean the Hon. Miss Sutton, formerly 
Miss Viola Harcourt? You see I have heard all 
about it.” 

“Bad news. No pipe, thank you. I will 
smoke @ cigar—and excuse me, but I can’t 
tackle public-house beer,” replied Sandford, 
fastidiously, as if to convey the idea that, his 
usual beverage was the sunny vintage of Cham- 
pagne. 

‘As you please,” Bertie Conyers answered, 
looking somewhat concerned. “ Viola is not ill, 
I hope?” 

“She’s gone away, my dear fellow; disap- 
peared like the contents of an uncorked bottle 
of ether—vanished into thin air,” 

Much to Bertie’s consternation, he related all 
that had happened at the ball, and he could 
see in a moment from his manner that he knew 
nothing about it. Certainly he was in no way 
implicated in the abduction, 

“Heaven help her, poor girl. It would have 
been better for her to remain: poor and friend- 
less than. to be placed in a position which sur- 
rounded her with powerful enemies,” said 
Bertie. “But what have you done? Surely 
you are not letting the grass grow under your 
feet? . Something ought to be done at once.” 

«Oh, you can make. your mind easy on that 
score. The governor is not the kind of man to 
go to sleep overa thing. You see I am awfully 
cut up.abont it, for Viola.and I were engaged to 
be married.” 

He looked keenly at his rival as he uttered 
this untruth, and saw the hot blond rush to his 
face, instantly retreating and leaying him pale 
as death again. 

“Viola engaged to you!” cried Bertie, 
faintly. “I—I can scarcely believe that, since 
she has been conditionally engaged to me for 
some time past.” 

“You know what women are, my dear boy,” 
replied Sandford, with a light laugh. ‘‘ They 
think they like a man, until some other nice 
fellow comes along, and then they throw over 
number-one in favour of number two. That’s 
the way with them. The young lady in ques- 
tion took a great-fancy to me, and that is why 
she dismissed you in that summary manner the 
day you were at our house.” 

“Ts it possible 2” groaned Bertie Conyers, who 
was compelled to believe this cruel falsehood. 
“AllI can say is that she must be a heartless 
flirt, and I wish you joy of your conquest. A 
girl who has treated one man badly will never 
treat another well !” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Sandford, 
knowingly. “Viola has changed, I think, and 
assumed worldly ideas. She is sensible enough 
to reflect that I am what is called a good catch 
in the matrimonial market. I can give her a 
position which you cannot. Don’t suppose I 
want to hurt your feelings, but-——” 

This was more than Conyers could bear. 

** Please don’t insult me in my own house !” he 
exclaimed, anvrily. ‘lat least have not been 
chastised publicly in a club, and if my father 
is not as rich as yours, I atleast am a member 
of an honourable profession, while you are 
simply nothing !” 

“Thank you,” said Sandford. “I make al- 
lowance for your feelings, seeing that Iam the 
successful lover. Let me hear from youif you 
discover anything about Vi. We shall find her 
soon, and I’]l invite you to the wedding, for old 
lang syne !”” 

He took. up his hat and left the surgery, it 
being lucky that he did so, or Herbert would have 
been strongly tempted to turn him out of the 
house, ‘The: information he had received com- 
pletely prostrated him. 

He loved Viola too much ever to forget her, 
though he believed she had proved false to him. 
If not, why did she not write, as she promised ? 
Her dismissal of him was proof to his mind that 
her feelings had undergone some alteration. It 
is very hard to find an idol we have worshipped 
in our heart of hearts. shattered by one cruel 
blow. . Yet he was sorry that harm had hap- 
pened to her. : 

It happened thathe was going to leave London 


4 
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in a few days, his father having purchased for 
him a smal practice a little way out, and it was 
singular that this practice was at Merton 
Abbey. 

He had engaged two rooms in the house of a 
Mr. Brady, who, with his wife and daughter, oc- 
cupied a house overlooking the River Wandle. 
It was prettily situated, and if this unfortunate 
news had not been brought to him, Conyers. had 
hoped to be very happy and prosperous there. 
Ife thought that he could correspond with Viola 
and perhaps see her occasionally, until the time 
came when he could resume his old relations 
with her. That she would ever cease to love 
him did not enter into his calculations.. Glad 
of a change, he went to Merton Abbey, put up 
his name on the door, and began to practice as 
a doctor on his own account. 

He acquired patients slowly, doing moderately 
well, though he had more time on his hands 
than he wished for. Mr. and Mrs. Brady, with 
whom he boarded, treated him like their own 
son, and the evenings were spent pleasantly with 
Miss Libby Brady, a pretty blonde of seventeen, 
who played and sang divinely, as well as having 
a fund of conversation, which made her quite an 
agreeable companion. 

At first he thought it was something like 
treason to his lost love to talk to Libby Brady, 
bnt as week after week wore on and he heard 
absolutely nothing whatever of Viola, being 
constantly in the society of a pretty girl had the 
inevitable result in such cases, and he exempli- 
fied the old proverb, When one has not those 
that one loves, one must love those that one has, 
and though he struggled hard against it, he felt 
that Libby Tracy was making an impression on 
his heart. 

He had smothered his resentment against 
Sandford Newton tothe extent of writing to him 
now and then for news of the lost one, always 
receiving the same answer, that the detectives 
were at fault, and could not gleam any tidings 
of Viola, whose fate was an impenetrable mys- 
tery. 

In this state of affairs, the lawsuit which was 
commenced against Lord Tarlington languished, 
and Doctor Newton had to gnash his teeth with 
impotent rage, while his lordship drove his four- 
in-hand in the park, gave recherché dinners at 
Richmond, eat whitebait at Greenwich, won the 
Derby with a favourite horse, made a successful 
speech in Parliament, and became more popular 
than ever, so that the doctor was as far off as 
ever from obtaining either the apology or his 
revenge on the author of the insult to his 
son. 

Weeks became months ; the hard winter gave 
place to genial spring, and that in turn made 
way for the pleasant summer-time. Bertie 
Conyers found himself playing lawn-tennis with 
Libby Brady, and rowing her in a little boat on 
the River Wandle, all among the water-lilies 
and beautiful stately swans, and then the dawn 
of a new love arose over the grave of a buried 
dead one, and yet the ghost of this dead one was 
constantly rising up between him and the new- 
born affection, which pleased, while it did not 
altogether enthrall him. 

Though they were so much together, he had 
not once spoken of love to Miss Brady ; yet it 
was patent to all that he liked and songht her 
society, while any one could see that she was 
deeply enamoured of the handsome young doctor, 
whose sad look and pensive manner rendered 
him intellectual and interesting. 

Mr. Brady was a merchant engaged in business 
in the city. So immured was hein his affairs 
that he was the only one who did not see what 
was going on. His wife, however, was not so 
blind to her daughter’s surroundings, and she 
felt it incumbent on her as a mother who had 
her daughter’s welfare at heart to investigate 
matters and see how they really stood. With 
this end. in view, she examined her daughter 
with the acuteness of a lawyer who is deter- 
mined to get at the facts, no matter how reti- 
cent the witness might be. 

Doctor Conyers had, just heen called to a 
patient, and the family were seated in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, the windows being open 


to the garden, from which came the perfume of 
many flowers. 

Mr. Brady was taking a nap, having put a 
handkerchief over his bald head to butile the 
indefatigable energy of a fly, who, seemed to 
find it impossible to be happy unless he was 
perched on the top of the old gentleman’s cra- 
nium. 

“Libby, my dear,” said Mrs. Brady, “ I wish 
to speak to you on adelicate matter, and I beg 
that you will be frank with me in replying.” 

Libby turned her lustrous blue eyes upon her 
mother curiously, as if she was at a loss 
divine the subject which was occupying her 
thoughts. 

“Yes, mammu,” she replied, plucking the 
petals off a rose which Herbert had given 
her. 
“The attention which Doctor Conyers pays 
you has been noticed by many poople. Am Ito 
understand that you are engaged, because this 
sort of thing cannot go on? It is not right 
that it should. No young lady can afford to be 
talked about.” 

“No, indeed, mamma,” answered Libby, 
earnestly, and growing red as the rose sbe held 
in her hand, “ Dr. Conyers has not said one word 
to me which would convey the impression that 
he cared more for me than any other girl.”’ 

“But he is always with you. He sings and 
plays with you. When he walks out or-rows on 
the river he asks you to accompany him. Some 
explanation of his conduct ougnt to be given. I 
shall get your father to speak to him, if, as I 
suppose, you care for him,” said Mrs. Brady. 

Libby lowered her head, and made no reply. 
Her crimson blushes, however, spoke more elo- 
quently than words. Her mother saw that if 
he did not love her she loved him, and in the 
uncertainty with which she regarded Bertie’s 
conduct; she was grieved to see it. Her next 
task was to speak to. her husband, who did not 
like the task his wife imposed upon him, but he 
was obliged to consent, and undertook to ques- 
tion the young doctor as tohis intentions that 
very evening. 

The doctor did not come home until the ladies 
had retired, and when he did so he stated that 
he had a new patient. 

** She lives in the old house near the station,” 
he said. “It is all walled in. The servant 
undid bolts and bars as if I was going into a 
prison. The lady calls herself the Countess di 
Cazenova, and is an Italian.” 

“T have heard of her,” replied Mr. Brady. 
«The people say she is quite a character, and 
passes her time in chemical experiments, trying 
to find the philosopher’s stone or the elixir 
vite.” 

“‘She informed me that she was engaged in 
a task quite impossible,” exclaimed the doctor, 
“for she has a laboratory in which she works 
hard to transmute base metals into gold, and 
make diamonds out of carbon. It was while 
thus engaged that a retort exploded, burning 
her badly. Hence my being called in.” 

Little did Herbert Conyers think while he was 
thus talking that he had been close to his lost 
| love, as Gabriel in the wilderness passed close to 
Evangeline without knowing it. 

“I hope the countess will prove a profitable 
patient,” said Mr. Brady. ‘“‘By the way, you 
seem to be getting on pretty well. Do you ever 
think of settling down, doctor ?” 

“I?” repeated Bertie, starting, not guessing 
that the old man was artfully leading him up to 
the subject of marriage with his caughter. 
“* Settle down, did you say, sir?” 

“Yes. Let us have a little talk,” replied Mr. 
Brady, stirring the fire and pulling his chair 
nearer to the doctor’s. 

Bertie Conyers wondered what he wanted, and 
waited for him to speak first. 


La Dama Buancoa gave Viola to understand 
in the most explicit terms that she was a pri- 
soner, who would be treated well if she pro- 
mised not to attempt to escape, but that harsh 
measures would be taken with her if she did. 





The girl’s astonishment and resentment were 
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great indeed, and she fretted greatly for a few 
ys. 

Martha, the servant, watched her closely, asa 
cat does a mouse, never letting her out of sight, 
and compelling her to assist in the kitchen work 
and household duties, which she did unwil- 
lingly. 

Once she eluded Martha’s vigilance and at- 
tem pted to scale thre wall by the aid of a small 
ladder, but the countess saw her through a 
“window and brought her back. For this offence 
she was confined in a cellar and fed on bread and 
water for a week, nor was she allowed to see the 
light of day until she had sworn by all she held 
most sacred that she would never try to get 
again. 

After this she was not so closely looked after, 
and often allowed to sit in the garden for hours 
twining wreaths and garlands of flowers, which 
grgw in abundance. Her favourite spot was 
under a spreading tulip tree, near which was a 
small pond, on the surface of which a little 
family of Muscovite ducks disported them- 
selves. 

She fed those pretty birds, who grew so tame 
that they would come at her call and eat out of 
her hand. She knew them all, and had pet 
names for them to which they answered. Thus 
one was Tiny, another Goldy, and a third Blue 
Star. 

A settled melancholy took possession of her. 
She moved about like an automaton, and all the 
spirit was crushed out of her. She never 
evinced any animation unless she was with her 
pets, for she could talk to them, telling all her 
sorrows, while they would rub their beaks 
against her hand as if to assure her of their 
sympathy. 

She did not doubt that she was indebted to 
Lord Tarlington for her incarceration, though 
how she was conveyed to the old house, or where 
it was situated, she had not the slightest idea. 
The power which the mesmerist had over her 
wasa mystery, though she always felt a thrill 
run through her body, chilling the very marrow 
in her bones, whenever Madame Menzies visited 
the house, which she did occasionally. At times, 
when the mesmerist wanted to find out some- 
thing about a particular person, she would visit 
La Dama Blanca and place Viola in a trance, 
during which she would elicit from her the in- 
formation required. 

Those trances always kept Viola very weak 
and ill for several days, as if the effort ex- 
hausted the system. She did not see much of 
the Countess di Cazenova until the evening, as 
she spent all the day in her laboratory, as the 
doctor had truly stated, pursuing her chemical 
experiments, in which the whole energy of her 
life was absorbed. 

In the evenings Viola was obliged to read to 
her or engage in conversation until it was time 
to retire to rest, when she was locked in her 
room, Martha coming in the morning to release 
her, that she might undergo the soul deadening 
monotony of another day. 

Thus did the life of the poor prisoner glide 
away. One day succeeded another, bringing no 
relief from sorrow. She often thought of Bertie. 
Certainly the hardest thing taught a lover yet is 
to forget. 

: Did Bertie ever think of her? That was the 

‘question which tormented her mind, though she 
brought herself to believe that it mattered very 
little whether he did or not, as she would pro- 
bably never see him again. The life she was 
leading would probably kill her soon. She would 
die of inanition. 

It was a lovely afternoon in August. The 
sun was shining brightly, and Viola stole out 
into the garden as silent as ever did cloistered 
nun. She sought her favourite spot, and was 
soon engaged in ministering to the wants of her 
pets. 

All at once a strange duck, with gaudy- 
coloured plumage, flew over the wall and alighted 
on the water, disporting himself with many a 
spurt and flutter. The other birds resented this 
intrusion on their privacy, pecking him with 
their bills, and striking with their wings until 
they drove him on shore, where they all fell on 
him again. 





It seemed as if they would kill him, so Viola 
got up from her recumbent position and rescued 
him from his tormentors, who quacked loudly 
and made quite a commotion. The strange duck 
nestled in her lap, and appeared to be very 
grateful for her timely interference, not evinc- 
ing any inclination to go away, but she knew 
that he would take his departure when he was 
rested and had recovered from his fright, as the 
other fowl would not let him stay, so she thought 
of an idea, which she at once proceeded to put 
into execution. 

The duck could go into the outside world, 
while she could not. Why should she not 
make this little stranger her messenger? The 
idea was no sooner conceived than executed. 
She had a book in her pocket, from which she 
tore a leaf, on which she wrote with a pencil 
the following words: 


«JT, Viota Harcourt, am kept a prisoner in 
an old house, where lives an aged lady with one 
servant. Ido not know the name of the place, 
but the lady is called the countess, and the ser- 
vant Martha. Whoever finds this will oblige an 
unfortunate girl by communicating with Lady 
Clementina Sutton or Dr. Sandford Newton of 
London.” 


She folded this letter up, and taking a piece 
of ribbon from her hair, tied it tightly to the 
duck’s leg, on which she held him up in the air, 
saying : 

“Fly away, pretty bird, and bring me some 
luck.” 

The duck hesitated a moment, and then flew 
over the wall as strangely as he had come in, 
leaving her wondering what the result of her 
enterprise would be. Almost at the same mo- 
ment a ring was heard at the bell, and Martha 
emerged from the kitchen, running to Viola, 
whose arm she grasped. 

«You must come and be locked up in the 
parlour!” she exclaimed. ‘That’s the doctor, 
and you know you must not see anyone.” 

“What has the doctor come for?” asked 
Viola, in surprise. 

«The countess has met with an accident in 
the laboratory. Didn’t you see me go out an 
hour ago to leave word for him. Missis is burnt 
over the arms and face through something ex- 
ploding. Be quick; he won’t like to be kept 
waiting, and you might fall in love with him 
if you caught a glimpse of him, for he’s very 
handsome, so I’ll have to close the shutters and 
leave you in the dark.” 

Viola suffered herself to be led into the 
parlour, the shutters were closed, and she was 
left alone in the dark unable to see anything, 
so she sank into a chair and waited until the in- 
terview was over. 

Half-an-hour elapsed when she heard a voice 
in the hall say: 

«‘T shall cail again to-morrow, and you will in 
the meantime apply the remedies I have 
ordered. Should there be any signs of erysipelas, 
let me know at once, even if it is in the middle 
of the night.” 

How this voice thrilled through her, for it 
was like the voice of Bertie Conyers. She 
rushed to the door and strove to open it, but it 
was locked. Then she thought of raising her 
voice in an appeal for help, but she was afraid 
of punishment. 

The horrible term of imprisonment she had 
undergone in the cellar had given her a whole- 
some dread of the discipline to which she was 
subjected when disobedient. Sinking on the 
floor in a half fainting condition, she awaited 
the return of Martha, who on unlocking the 
door was surprised to find her in such a state. 

« What is the matter, deary?”’ she asked, in 
a kinder tone than she usually adopted. 

“Nothing!” replied Viola, disguising her 
realfeelings. ‘Is madame better, and are you 
sure you have secured a good doctor ?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Martha. ‘“ He is 
young, but Dr. Conyers is well spoken of in the 
parish.” 

** Herbert Conyers !” 

«« Yes, that’s the name, but for gracious sake 
what is the matter with the child ?” 





**Oh, heaven !” cried Viola, who this time fell 
in a real faint on the carpet. 

Old Martha shook her head gravely. That 
name evidently revived old memories in Viola’s 
mind. She knew the young doctor, and it 
would be imprudent to let him come to the 
house any more. She thought that the girl 
would come to her senses just as quickly by 
herself as if she stayed by her ‘side, so she 
hastened away to inform the countess of what 
had taken place. 

La Dama Blanca was paler and thinner than 
ever; her hands were enveloped in bandages, 
and a portion of her forehead was red as from a 
burn. She was propped up on pillows on a 
couch in the drawing-room, and an expression 
of pain crossed her features at intervals. 

en Martha told her of what had happened 
she entirely with her, and instructed 
her to go out in the evening after her work was 
done, and Viola was locked up as usual, to in- 
form the doctor that his services would not be 
required ‘any more. 

They were still talking when Vicla, pallid as 
a ghost, rushed into the room, her hair dis- 
hevelled over her shoulders, and an expression 
of wildness overshadowing her features. 

“Let me go to him,” she cried; “I implore 
you to let me see him. He is my old and dear 
friend. If either of you have ever loved or 
been beloved, I implore you to take pity on 
me.” 
“Ts the girl crazy ?” asked the Countess di 
Seager: “You know you cannot leave 

ere.” 

Viola pressed her hands to her head despair- 
ingly ; her bfain throbbed fiercely, and she felt 
as if an iron band was clasped round her brow. 

“TI am sane enough now,” she wailed forth ; 
“but how long I shall remain so Heaven only 
knows. I feel my brain reeling already. 
Wretches! have you no hearts? What wrong 
have I ever done you that I should be perse- 
cuted in this way?” 

“Be calm, child,” said La Dama Blanca. 
“Go into the cool air. Give her a glass of 
water, Martha, and take heraway. My nerves 
will not bear a scene.” 

Martha pushed her gently from the room. 

“Kill me, kill me!’ moaned Viola. “I 
would rather be dead than live this awful life! 
What have I done that I should suffer thus ?” 

No answer came to her but the mocking 
echoes of her own voice, which resounded dis- 
mally through the old deserted mansion. Then 
tears came to her relief, and she wept bitterly 
as she wandered under the aged trees in the 
garden. 


(To be Continued.) 








SEVENTY-FoUR streets were added to London 
last year. 

Lorp Byron’s writing desk, with several 
autograph inscriptions and his lordship’s name 
inside, has been sold by auction for £70. 

Arter all it is now more than probable that 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, which is to 
take place on the 20th of this month, will be 
rowed from Mortlake to Putney. In the event 
of this decision being arrived at, the public will 
benefit greatly, as the race will take place about 
10 a.m., whereas, should the usual course be 
adhered to, the men will be in their boats by 
7.45 a.m. 

Tue other evening, just before sundown, a 
gentleman who was sitting by his window 
casually remarked, ‘‘ There goes the woman that 
George Brown’s dead gone on.” His wife, who 
was in the room getting supper ready, dropped 
a plate on the floor, tumbled over the baby, and 
ran like a lamplighter to the window with, 
“Where ? where ? Tellme, quick!’ ‘The one 
with the long cloak—just at the corner.” Then 
the woman at the window said in deep disgust, 
“Why, that’s his wife.” ‘Yes, exactly,” 
remarked the brutal husband, quietly. Then 
the disappointed woman went back and got 
supper ready, but her usually sweet disposition 
was soured for the evening. 
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| her first week at The Grange, Alice wondered ! 
possibly have felt lonely; and she | and then read them aloud to her friend. 


LOST THROUGH GOLD; 


OB, 
A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Prank Bertram’s Wife,” Strong Tempta- 
tion,” Se., Fe. 


ny 
CHAPTER XX. 


AN AWFUL BLOW. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying toand fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own rae =" 
YRON. 


Lixes and dislikes are most inscrutable 
things. Alice Tracy had lived two years in the 
same house as Lady Aston without feeling one 
atom of affection for her. Before she had been 
a week at The Grange, she loved its mistress 
with the sincere and lasting affection she had 
never yet given to a woman friend. 

Dorothea and Alice possessed in a wonderful 
degree the quality known as sympathy. Their | 
two natures were admirably suited to one 
another. Each had what the other lacked. 
Years of suffering had not given to Dorothea 
Alice’s calm ; and the widow in her turn pos- 
sessed energy and passion enough to fight her 
own battles and her friend’s too. 

Mrs. Hardy was no follower of half measures. 
‘Where she liked she loved. She received Alice 
as a friend, and soon looked on her as a sister. 
The first day they had driven into Bromley for 
Mrs. Hurdy to make purchases. Her white 
‘ponies were well known in Market Square. The 





next they stayed at home and received calls. 
From the number of people who came during 
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[NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. ] 


Dora could 
frankly told her friend so as they sat together 
in the pretty drawing-room on her eighth even- 
ing at Keston. 

“The fact is, Alice,” said the little widow, “I 
was never intended for a lady of fortune. 
Visiting, driving, and shopping does not half 
fill up my time. I need a wider scope. I’m 
just stagnating for want of something to do.” 

“TI never felt like that.” 

«No, dear, you are in a different mould. Any- 
one can see your destiny is marriage. Don’t 
blush, you will make someone a sweet submis- 
sive little wife. Now I aman unruly member, 
I enjoy tormenting people; butif I have nothing 
to do I’m wretched.” 

«But you seem to have so much to occupy 
you.” 

“Yes, but it’s all for myself. No one else 
benefits. I can’t goin for a domestic life and 
raise monstrous vegetable marrows and model 
chickens. I wish I had beena man. Look a 
Duke Hardy, what a life he leads.” 

** Does he ?” 

“Why, yes. He’s one of the most rising 
barristers of the day. His speeches are some- 
thing splendid. I always read them.” 

*T thought you couldn’t bear Mr. Hardy.” 

“Oh, I detest the man; but I shall write and 
ask him to come from Saturday till Monday.” 

“ Oh, don’t.” 

«Yes, it will amuse us. I am neverso happy 
as when I’m fighting. He and I will have a 
pitched battle, and you shall be spectator.” 

“T confess I like my role best. I don’t un- 
derstand how you can ask him here if you de- 
test him.” 

“I’m very naughty, Alice,” kissing her. 
** Nothing in the world will ever make me a good 
child like you.” ‘ 

“ He will never get your letter in time, Dora. 
To-morrow is Saturday.” 

“The post goes out after seven, and it’s only 
half-past six. We dined early, you know. I 
shall write.” 





She sat down and dashed off some hasty lines, 


Dear Mr. Harpy,— 

“You said last week you hoped my 
‘companion’ would answer, and also that you 
would come and see me when I asked you. The 
young lady referred to is simply charming, and 
I can safely promise in her name that she will 
attack neither your heart nor your fortune. You 
admitted the chambers in the Temple were dull, 
if you are not afraid of The Grange being more 
so, come to-morrow and stay with us till Mon- 
day. It must be a great relief to you to think 
I shall have no more papers to sign for three 
months. I and my affairs are such a trouble to 
you. I don’t expect you to come, but my poor 
dear aunt would be very grateful to someone for 
reporting to her on her niece’s new guardian.— 


Yours obediently, 
Dorotruea Harpy. 


** What a conclusion.” 

«He concluded his first letter to me, ‘ Your 
obedient servant.’ Do you think he will come, 
Alice ?’ when the page had answered the beil 
and borne the letter off. 

«“T have no idea. Do you want him to?” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

«“Who is your new guardian, Dora ?” 

“ Yourself, to be sure, my dear. Alice, what 
do you think he will say to the letter ?” 

“Dora, how can I possibly guess ?” 

Dorothea went over and bent down, literally 
hiding her face in her friend’s dress. 

« Alice, there wasn’t anything very odd in 
writing to him, was there? He couldn’t think I 
cared about him ?” 

“Ob, no,” said Alice, decidedly. “ Because he 
must know you detest him; he will probably 
think the invitation a whim. I don’t believe he 
will come.” 

But the next morning, about twelve, Mrs. 
Hardy received a telegram from her trustee. 

“Am delighted to accept your invitation. 
Shall be down by the 3.15 train, if possible.” 
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« Now you are satisfied,” ssid Alice, laughing, 
when she had read the message. 

“Not quite. I’m half afraid it looked queer to 
write to him. Alice, we'll go to Bromley to 
meet the train. It gets in at five minutes to 
four.” 

The pony-carriage reached Bromley Station a 
good ten minutes too early, owing to Dora’s 
impatience; but the two ladies waited very 
<ontentedly with the soft carriage rags drawn 
over them. As the train came in sight the 
widow turned to her page. 

“Thomas, go on to the platform and see if 
Mr. Hardy has come. Say we are waiting. 
And Thomas, you can take the ommibus home, 
and I'll drive the ponies back.” 

The page started off rather relieved, he much 
enjoyed a cosy chat with»thecomnibus driver. 
Dorethea was just declaring ‘the barrister had 
not arrived, when a talidandsome.aman came 
up to the pony-carriage aind-sheok hands with 
her. 

“ This is too good of you) Mrs. Hardy. Inever 


thought of your meeting me.” 
“Then why did:-yowtell me the time of your 


train? Let me introduce 40 Mass Duncan. 
Alice, this is Mr. Hardy... dampam, please; my 


pomies are impatient. 

“T had no édearqpoui-drove,”. said the 
barrister to Dorvthea, after he dad .favoured 
Alice with a bow and a polite scrutimy,:and 
the ponies:had bowled ‘themrapidly up Mason’s’ 


Hiil. 
“« Mr. Havdy basa low opinion of my abilities,” 
explained Dorothea to -her ion. “ Unitil 


companion. 
last week he had-notidea Tcould play. To-day 
he learns for the-first: time I can drive. Please, 
Mr. Hardy,” turningarchly to him, “ were you 
surprised I-eoald write a letter ?” 

“Of invitation, yes. I think: ¢his«morning’s 
was the first I ever received from " 

A very awkward pause was fast ensuing, but 
Mr. Hardy remembered how useful Mrs. Stone 
had been, and thought Miss Duncan might serve 
equally well as a safety valve. 

“Our English scenery must seem very tame 
to you after Scotland, Miss Duncan.” 

“IT think I shall like England very much,”:said 
Alice, shyly. ‘I had never been in Kent until 
I came to Dora.” 





The *‘ Dora” slipped out inadvertently, and 
Mr. Hardy look surprised. 

“Are you ladies old friends? I had fancied, | 
Miss |'uncan, that you were ouite a stranger to | 
Mrs. Hardy.” 

“Weare friends of a week and a day,” said | 
Dora, brightly. ‘Alice is going to stay with | 
me and be just like my sister.” 

“You have not veen long:in making the com- 
..”” 
“Tam quick to Jove and hate.” 

« Yes, lam qnite aware of it.” 

This sparring was most disagreeable to the 
listener. She began to think she should have 
preferred picking up the lost stitches in the | 
imaginary Mrs. Hardy’s knitting. Bravely she 
came to the rescue. / 

“‘Dora, aren’t yon going very slowly? We 
shall never be at home to tea.” 

“Are you hungry, dear? Then I’ll make 
haste. I was thinking of Mr. Hardy. He hates 
everything fast.” 

“No, I don’t. I like fast friends,” retorted 
the barrister; “but what have you been doing 
with Miss Duncan since her arrival ?” 

“« We have had our meals with Spartan recu- 
larity, bought a great many things we did not 
want, and been to see a great many stupid 
people, who in their turn came to see us. We 
have been in the conservatory every day, 
and read all the last box of books from 
Mudie’s.” 

“Well done! And have you read the papers ? 
They are full of interest just now.” 

“I hate law,” began Dorothea, politely, 
making Alice fancy she was addicted to mild 
fibving. 

. - Ah, but there’s an exciting murder in high 
aire. 

“‘ Ah, that’s another thing,” said Dora. “I'll 


| ought not to trouble him; that beyond remit- 





night. ‘ What's it called?” 








“You need not take th.e trouble. I have an 
Edinburgh paper m my pocket, and I shall be 
delighted to rend the whole accouné to you 
and Miss Duncan;”:mnd he looked at Alice 
keenly. 

Later on, when Duke rejoined the ladies in 
the drawing-room after dinner, Dora reminded 
him of his promise. 

** Alice and L are in the last stage of curiosity. 
{ have had the lamps lowered and the room 
made as gloomy and ghostlike as possible. 
We're ready now for any amount of horrors:” 

Mr. Hardy began the account. Substamtially’ 
it was the same as that George Arnold had-read 
at Rouen, enly it gave the depositions at the 
first inquiry. Absorbed in the subject, Dora 
forgot her companion. Duke, on the contrary, | 
watched her steadily. He was notin thedeast 
surprised that her eyes were fixedeon' him with’ 
antold fear in their blue depths. Ashe fixiished 
the account she started up. 

“TI never did it, indeed it is not true!” 4 

Then she sank back on her chair unconscious | 
of hertroubles. Marmaduke noiselesshy left the; 
reom,and Dora, springing forward, seized hery 


she had had a more distinctive title than Dun- 
can—the Duncans being as plentiful north of the 
Tweed as the Smiths are south—that inquiries 
might be made about her. 

With some men here it would have ended. 
They would speedily have forgotten the whole 
affair. But when three days later the papers 
were filled with the mysterious death of the 
Earlof Aston, at Aston Manor, fifty miles north 
of Aberdeen, he began to connect the Alice 
Duncan Tracy, whom the Scotch police were 
seeking to answer for this crime, with the young 
lady expected at The Grange, and he considered 
it-his duty to go down to Keston and make in- 
quiries. 

Mothing:cotid have been more welcome to him 
than Dorothed’s invitation. At first he had in- 
bended to confide his doubts to her, but the 
}imiendship wirich already subsisted between her 
band her companion dissuaded him from this 
course. From the moment hesaw Alice he knew 





hand and kissed -her, the tears standing in ‘her 
eyes. 4 
’s widow had a man’s head as 4 


as @ woman’s heart. - tthe key ‘tothe 
enigma, and felt pretty:sure that the girl eke. 
knew .as Alice Duncan was'\:the Miss Tracy | 
for whom the whole police force of Scathandawere 


ORSHAPTER XL 4 


pehe was irl forwhem nl. Scotland was being 
pwearched. ' “He Perea eee nerne ok gD in 
} the papers Hers. 
was an 
i © jon she 
rearried herself mly. \ Dhererarasienothinc 
about her to suggest .Wheceseemied Fike a 
simple .girl outsen a‘wi ehly 
enjoying. He ing to 
the murdet, but ad 
@ guilty conssienceshewonstaled tt-well. Mar- 
4 ely thimaself..to read the 
; he could 
meibch Aer face, dhutisthig waeuseless. Her own 





whom Porothea as a sister, who 





Pom. 


Marmwapure Harpe 
drawing-room out into the:starlit \It 
was a clear frosty night, andthe east wind’ blew 
coldly.” "There was a fire in the comforta 
dining-room, but our barrister never thought of 
going there. 

After the scene he shad just witmessed he was 
in the humour to be alone in ‘theopen air, with 
no one to see the perturbed, :anxions Jook:on his 
clearly-cut, handsome features. He lighted a 
cigar and paced up and down the grand: walk, 
recking little the coldness of ‘the winter’s night 
as he thought long and deeply of the two women 
he had left within. 

It was no idle courtesy, no wish te exchange 
his dull chambers for the bright homestead at 
Keston which had led him to accept Dorothea’s 
invitation. Probably had she never written he 
would have paid her a visit just the same, When 
he received her note she was very much in his 
thoughts. He feared a heavy anxiety loomed 
overher, and. he was wondering how to warn her 
of her peril. 

He often declared to himself that Dorothea 
Hardy was nothing to him, that her concerns 


ting to her the necessary papers connected with 
her heritage, he really had no duty towards her. 
But though he told himself this again and 
again, he never quite managed to look on the 
mistress of The Grange as an ordinary client. 
She had been left to his care by his dearest 
friend. She was that friend’s widow, and it had 
been his last request that Marmaduke should 
look after her interests. 

Mr. Hardy had felt a vague sense of annoy- 
ance when he first heard of Mrs. Stone’s depar- 
ture. He considered Dora far too young and 
attractive to live alone. He had been greatly 
relieved when she announced that she had 
engaged a companion, and privately hoped 
that lady when she came would be old enough 
and discreet enough to guard the little widow 
carefully. 

Our barrister was a man who rarely forgot a 
remark once uttered in his hearing. When 
Dorothea told him that her companion lived 
fifty miles north of Aberdeen he made the men- 
tal comment that tne girl must be miserably 
poor to be willing to travel so far to live with a 
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‘seionsness,; the. barrister. discovered he had but 
haclved one doubt to raise another. He was a 
keen: judge of character, and though he had 
ome down believing firmly that the Alice 
Tracy he read of had indeed committed the 
crime laid to her charge, now in her presence 
he wavered. 

Whiist'in London, calmly reading the news- 
‘paper accounts ‘with all’ the coldness of legal 
wisdom, the matter had seem to him simple 
enough. Only one person was interested in the 
earl’s death, the young dependent to whom he 
had left ten’ thousand jpounds, and whom, by a. 
strange caprice, he had chosen to be guardian 
of his daughters,amd who at his death would 
pass from a penniless orphan to the reigning: 
mistress of the Manor. 

She was young ‘and beautiful, report said, but 
girls of as tender age and as fair of face had 
sinned before forioveef gold. The crime had 
been committed by an inmate of the castle. She 
Hed from it likeafugitive the day of her cousin’s 
death. The case was clear as daylight. She 
fied because ‘she was guilty, and feared the 
punishment of her crime. 

But now’the: chain of evidence, the train of 
arguments the ‘barrister had built up, - were 
much shaken. After four hours spent in Alice’s 
society, after watching her closely, he was more 
than half uaded of her innocence. The 
great stumbling block to bis being entirely con- 
vineed was that if Alice Tracy were indeed inno- 
cent someone else must have been guilty, and on 
no one else could the least shadow of suspicion 
be cast. \ 

Every moment he thought of the affair it 
appeared more mysterious to him.’ Many strange 
cases had been known to him in his professional 
career, but never one so strange and startling as 
this. Innocent or guilty, however, he regretted 
deeply that Alice Tracy should have come to The 
Grange. 

“ Dorothea is no more fit to be worried to 
death in an affair of this kind than she is fit to 
associate with a murderess. I wonder what she 
thinks of it. Ill bet anything she'll stick to 
the girl through thick and thin. She is about 
as obstinate as my grey mare.” 

He must have been in the grounds more than 
an hour, and he had arrived at no conclusion of 
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him, and looking up from the ground, where his 
eves had been fixed in deep meditation, he saw 
Lorothea herself, her eyes brighter than their 
wont, one or two tears yet glistening on her long 
lashes, and excitement giving a lovely pink 
colour to her cheeks. The moonlight shone full 
on her face, and looking at her Marmaduke did 
not wonder at his cousin’s infatuation. 

But he was annoyed with her. However this 
affair ended, the fact remained. The girl she 
had received as herintimate was under suspicion 
of a heavy charge. Why on earth did Mrs. 
Stone go to Belgium and leave her niece to 
take care of herself since she had commenced 
the care so inauspiciously? It came’ into the 
parrister’s head that. of all the women he had 
ever known his cousin’s ‘widow was the least 
fitted to go'through the world alone. 

“ You will take cold,” he said, rather:sharply, 
looking at her handsome evening dress and un- 
covered head; “this is a bitter night. You 
ought not to have come ont withsut a thick 
shawl and something on your head. The wind 
is due east, and it’s freezing hard.” 

‘I came to find you,” disregarding his reproof, 
which at any other time wouldhave been the 
signal for a pitched battle between them. 

“You might have sent a servant,” he replied, 
coldly. 

“But I wanted to speak to you,” eagerly 
clasping his arm in her excitement. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Hardy, she is mnocent. “Indeed, oh, indeed she 
is.” 

“Hush !” returned the barrister, with pro- 
fessional alarm. “I wish you would be more 
cautious. It is excessively imprudent to say 
such things in the open air. You've no idea 
who sity 1s listening to you.” 

«Then come indoors,”she said, meekly. 

He began to wonder what had quenched her 
warlike spirit on this cold winter’s night. He 
missed the sparring, he had been so accustomed 
to it. He followed her silently, not into the 
drawing-room—by mutual consent they seemed 
to avoid that—but into a small study behind the 
dining-room, rarely used saved by Dorothea her- 
self. 

Mrs. Hardy sank wearily into a chair close by 
the fire, shivering violently in every limb. She 
uttered no sob, no noisy lamentation; but she 
leant back in the chair with a grave sadness in 
her eyes. 

Luke caught up a shawl which he found lying 
about, and put it round her shoulders. He was 
not a “lady’s man,” but he performed the slight 
service with-a-very-gentle touch. In spite of 
what she had said to Alice about hard work, 
Mrs: Hardy was very far from strong. Some- 
how Duke did not like to see her so delicately 
fragile. 

“You really ought to be more prudent, you 
are as careless as a child. Mrs.’ Stone ought 
never to have left you. I shali write and tell 
her so.’ 

“Please don’t, it would worry poor aunty so. 
And T am all right.” 

“ You look like it,” ironically. 

** Never mind my looks, and don’t scold me, 
please,” she said in a gentler voice than he had 
ever heard her use to himself. ‘I want to talk 
to you about Alice. Sit down, please, and advise 
me.” 

Duke closed the door noiselessly. Profes- 
sional caution had grown to bealmost his second 
nature. Then he placed himself opposite Dora, 
and waited for herto speak ; but her words were 
80 long in coming that he took the commence- 
ment of the conversation on himself. 

“The similarity of the name struck me ‘at 
once,” he began, gravely. “I feared Alice 
Dunean and Alice Duncan Tracy were one and 
the same.” 

“And you'read that article on purpose? Oh, 
how could you?’ It was cruel, and poor Alice 
had never hurt you.” 

“You forget,” he said, shortly, “I have you 
to think of. I must consider your welfare.” 

*«Mr. Hardy,” with an imploring glance out 
of her clear eyes, “if you will only help us now, 
I will be ‘grateful to you all my life. Tl never 
trouble you again as long as I live. I'll manage 
‘everything myself, and you shall never bother 





to see after my pavers or anything else, if only 
you will help us now.” 

He smiled at her impetuosity. 

“That would be only making me more work 
in the end, I fancy. Mrs. Hardy, you know 
well anything I can do for you will be most 
gladly done for my cousin’s sake.” 

“For my cousin’s sake.” Kind words, very ; 
but they jarred’on the young widow. Dorothea 
would have been better pleased with his speech 
had those few words been left out. 

“You loved him very much,” she said, 
strangely. And anyone who. knew her weil 
would have noticed how her voice trembied. 

« T loved him asa brother. I have cared for 
very few people in my life, Mrs. Hardy, and he 
was one.” 

And straight across Dorothea’s mind, in spite 
of her anxiety for her friend, there flashed a 
thought, when Duke Hardy loved the woman he 
chose would be rarely happy. It was but an 
instant’s wandering. Too-soon she came back to 
her present difficulty. 

«Then you will help us ?” 

“Don’t say ‘us,’” he answered, almost 
testily. “Idon’t like you to link yourself with 
one accused of such acrime. Then,” he added, 
kindly,:as one speaks toa penitent child, “ tell 
me all about it.” 

* Alice had no idea Lord Aston was dead. He 
had not been strong for months, but he was as 
well as usual the morning she leftThe Manor. 
And yet it seems that very day he was found 
dead.” 

“ She must prove that, and it'll be hard work 
to do it. There’s one black spot on her case. 
Why on earth did she run away from home? 
What business had an earl’s cousin to be a hired 
companion? And why on earth did she deceive 
you by imposing herself on you under a false 
mame ?” 

“« No,” said Dora, quickly ; ‘she told me the 
very night she came that she had run away from 
home, and that Duncan was only her second 
name. Shesaid her cousin’s wife was very un- 
kind to her, and might write and try to preju- 
dice me against her if she knew where she was. 
I would not let her tell me her real name. I 
told her I could trust her without.” 

Duke laughed. He really could not help it. 

“Tf you go through the world after that 
fashion, Mrs. Hardy, you will get rarely taken 
in. ” 


“Tf think not,” Dorothea returned, simply ; 
“besides, I always believe in anyone until they 
have deceived me.” 

“The great difficulty to me in this matter is, 
supposing Alice Tracy did not murder her cousin, 
who did ?” 

“Perhaps he committed suicide,” suggested 
the widow. 

Marmiduke shook his head. 

“« Suicides take their life at one blow, the earl 
was done to death gradually. Alice Tracy is 
the only person to gain by his death. She was 
absolutely penniless, and had just been disap- 
pointed of a wealthy marriage. What is the 
matter ?” 

Dorothea’s chest was heaving and she had one 
hand pressed to her head as though in pain ; it 
never dawned on Duke that she took his words 
as a personal reflection on herself. He repeated 
his question : 

* Nothing, I only feel cold.” 

Duke stopped and pulled the shawl more 
closely round her and then heaped coals on the 
fire. 

«You ought to seea doctor,” he said, abruptly, 
«I never saw anyone shiver so, it makes me cold 
to look at you.” 

«Then don’t look at me. I have no faith in 
doctors. Mr. Carden was recommending one to 
me the other day.” 

« What business of his was it ?” 

«TI don’t know; he is very meddlesome.” 

Duke bit his moustache viciously. 

“ He’s a clever man.” 

“T hate him.” 

Duke’s features relaxed. 

““Mind he doesn’t get a hint of this busi- 








ness; he would glory in assisting the ends of 
justice.” 








« Whatadvantage could Alice gain by the death 
of her nearest relation, Mr. Hardy ?” 

“Simply this: by his first will the earl left 
her ten thousand pounds, and by his second, 
executed only a month before his death, he made 
her sole personal guardian of his daughters and 
mistress of Aston Manor, until the young heiress 
came of age. Now as Lady Adelais only thirteen, 
for eight years Miss Tracy would be a sort of 
vice-countess.” 

“It seems strange to place a girl in such a 
position.” 

“Oh, there’s a godson, or near neighbour. 
appointed to look after the estates. As to the 
earl’s widow, she has nothing but her jointure, 
her name’s not even mentioned.” 

“ A young widow ?” 

“ Twenty-three.” 

“Perhaps,” said Dora, . suddenly, 
poisoned her husband herself.”’ 

« What an awful idea !”’ he rejoined, quickly. 
“How could you imagine such horrors? It’s 
quite impossible. Lady Aston is a mere nobody 
now compared to what she was in the earl’s life- 
time.” 

“She may have wanted to marry someone 
else. I don’t like what I hear of the countess. 
She hated Alice; she disliked her husband’s 
children.” 

They were interrupted. Thedoor opened and 
Alice herself came into the room with a white 
face and heavy eyes, which she turned so as not 
to meet the loving sympathies of Dora’s ex- 
pressive face as she addressed herseif to the 
barrister : 

« Please, I’m going away. You need novfear 
that I would bring any trouble on Dora after 
her kindness, Mr. Hardy. I never hurt a hair 
of my cousin’s head ; but I cannot prove it, so I 
will go away.” 

«If you do I shall gotoo,” said Dora, quickly. 
“Mr. Hardy, you are a barrister, [am only a 
woman, and I know nothing of law; won't 
you tell me how I shall prove Alice’s inno- 
cence ?”” 

Marmaduke Hardy turned to Alice, his half- 
conviction had become a whole one in the last 
five minutes. 

** Miss Tracy, if we are to call you by that name 
I honestly advise you not to leave this house 
until the true murderer of your cousin is dis- 
covered. You are safest in retirement.” 

“Then you believe me innocent ?” 

* Assuredly I do, or I should not advise you 
to stop here. I would never consent that 
my cousin’s widow should associate with a 
woman guilty of such a crime as murder.” 

Alice looked straight into his face. 

“Thank you very much. ThenI may stay 
with Dora?” 

“* Unless you are discovered here,” replied the 
barrister. ‘‘ Keston seems remote enough, and 
unless anyone at Aston has a clue to your where- 
abouts you might be concealed here for weeks; 
but, my poor girl, truth is always best. The 
police are hunting Scotland through for you, 
your description isin every paper. If anyone 
about here is sharp enough to apply it to you 
evil would be done.” 

“Then that is why mademoiselle has never 
written to me.” 

“The French governess at The Manor,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Hardy. 

«They have put a strict watch on her, I ex- 
pect. The last report is that they can’t find Mr. 
Arnold, who, as trustee, must’ represent the 
children.” 

“ He was abroad,” said Alice, slowly. 

*‘ Well, he must come home now until things 
look brighter, and youcan return to The Manor. 
Those poor children have only him to look to. 
The countess has no power over them.” 

« And does everyone think me guilty ?” 

“ Lady Aston and the policeare most positive. 
There is an old doctor who seems your staunch 
friend.” 

“ Duke,” cried Dora, impulsively, “ who do you 
think did do it ?” 

The barrister started at the sound of his own 
name from her lips. . Alice wondered in spite of 


* she 





her own troubles; but Dora was utterly uncon- 
scious of what she had done. She quite believed 
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she had said Mr. “ Hardy.” 
her. 

“TI think,” returned the barrister, cautiously, 
“that the Aston mystery will remain a mystery 
for all time.” 

«And Alice bear the shame of it all her 
life ?” 

“There is no shame to the innocent, Mrs. | 
Hardy.” " 

“If we could only prove it, Alice. Couldn’t 
you write and say she never did it, Mr. 
Hardy ?” | 

Duke smiled. Dorothea’s ignorance of law | 
amused him. He had alla man’s dislike of a| 
clever woman. 

“Tm afraid that would not answer. The} 
truest kindness to Miss ‘Tracy would be to find | 
the real culprit. Till then I fear her life must | 
be a banned one.” 

“Then mine shall be a banned one too,” said | 
Dorothea, decidedly. ‘ You and I will go and 
live in America, Alice; they will let us alone 
perhaps there. Wouldn’t that be the best thing 
todo, Mr. Hardy ?” 

But Marmaduke was silent. However much 
he detested Mrs. Hardy, he certainly did not 
want her to go to America. 


Nobody undeceived 





CHAPTER XXII. 
IN THE OLD KIRKYARD. 


Love is strong as death ; jealousy as cruel as the 
grave. 


Face to face sit George Arnold and the woman 
he once loved, whose falseness turned his love 
to bitterest contempt. The paper George had 
seen at Rouen was some days old. He reached 
Scotland only to find all that remained of his 
poor old friend had been committed to the earth 
and Lady Aston, in the deepest and most 
elegant of widow’s mourning, was reigning at 
The Manor until such time as the true guardian 
of her stepchildren returned. 

Mr. Ness, of Edinburgh, had produced the 
earl’s will, and my lady had seemed no whit*dis- 
concerted at its contents; but persisted in 
remaining at The Manor until Mr. Arnold’s 
arrival, and Mr. Ness, who, by-the-way, did not 
particularly affect the countess, yielded, 
having first affixed his private seal to the 
deceased nobleman’s personal possessions. 

Beautiful as ever, with the close white cap 
which framed her face setting off her splendid 
hair, my lady looked a being to take all hearts 
by storm. People who pitied her because she 
was only twenty-three, and a desolate widow, 
forgot, in their harsh verdict on the missing 
Alice, that this girl was twelve months younger 
than the countess, and had been alone all her 
life. 

“Isn’t it dreadful, George ?” was my lady’s 
greeting ; “my husband poisoned by a design- 
ing girl, and I left alone. You will take care 
of me, George, won’t you, for the sake of old 


99) 


times ? 

“TI think, Lady Aston,” replied Mr. Arnold, 
coldly, “that it would be better to make no 
mention of those ‘ old times.’ As Lord Aston’s 
executor I shall of course show all fitting cour- 
tesy to his widow.” 

“*His widow,’ George!” repeated Sybil, 
mournfully. “ Do you forget that I am your 
cousin? Is it possible you look on me only as 
Lord Aston’s widow ? 

** You yourself ruled that I must learn to look 
on you as his wife.” 

“But that is over. I am free, George. I 
loved you all along. In these two dreary years 
my heart has been yours, and yours only. I 
have longed for a touch of your hand, hungered 
for the sound of your voice, wearied for your 
caresses. George, have you forgotten all our 
happy days together? Won’t you forgive me 
my one mistake, blot out these two miserable 
years, and take me to your heart again ?” 

George Arnold listened horror-struck. It 
seemed to him even by listening to these words 
be wronged the man who had been shch a kind 
friend to him, who had lain in his grave three | 








‘I want is to make you happy. 


brief days. He nerved himself by a mighty 
effort, and said, sternly : 

“Lady Aston, you have forced me to an ex- 
planation I would gladly have avoided. If I 


| tell you the truth more plainly than men often 


speak toa woman remember you have driven 
meto it. Two years.and ahalf ago I loved you, 
and Iasked you to be my wife. You told me 
I was too poor for you, that while I had your 
heart you must give your hand to another man. 
Lady Aston, those words killed my love for you. 
Were you ten times as beautiful, were you ten 
times a countess, you could never be more to 
me than Lord Aston’s widow.” 

From this instant any good feeling, any spark 
of human kindness that might have lingered in 
Sybil’s heart, died. From that moment she felt 
but two passions—jealousy and revenge. 

«By your husband’s will,” went on George, 
speaking in his ordinary tone, ‘‘ Miss Tracy and 


| myself are appointed guardians to his children. 


A cruel suspicion hangs on Alice Tracy, and I 
must act alone. My intention is to form a suit- 
able home for my wards here at The Manor. 
After what has passed between us, Lady: Aston, 
the same house cannot hold you and me. I 
must, in the interest of the young countess, 
ask you to leave the castle within a month.” 

Lady Aston, the dowager countessas she would 
soon be called, absolutely glared at Arnold with 
her dark eyes. 

«I will go,” she said, fiercely, ‘* but you shall 
never bring that girl here as your wife. When 
she returns to Downshire it will be to Halsted 
Prison, not to Aston Manor.” 

** Her innocence will yet be brought to light,” 
said, George, firmly. ‘It can do no good for us 
to prolong this interview, Lady Aston. I wish 
you good-day ?” 

Left alone, Sybil took up a pen. 


“Mr, Grorce ARNOLD has just arrived. He 
alone will possess the secret of Alice Tracy’s 
hiding-place. Let him be carefully watched, and 
the girl will be soon in our hands.” 


When the superintendent of police read this 
note, he told off a special detective in plain 
clothes—one of a number sent from Edinburgh 
to sift the case—to keep an eye on Mr. George 
Arnold’s movements. He also furnished the 
said detective with a warrant to “seize and de- 
tain the person of Alice Tracy.” 

“All the same, Tyrit,” observed Mr. Foster, 
“IT should have liked my lady better if she 
wasn’t quite so clever. Business is business, 
and a detective should have no feelings; but a 
lady can afford a few. I don’t li keto see one 
woman hunting another down.” 

George meanwhile bent his way to the school- 
room, where, though there was no pretence of 
lessons, the children generally spent their days 
with their governess. Mademoiselle Gruet gave 
her hand to George Arnold in great relief. 

** Now you are come you will take care of my 
so poor little girls.” 

‘‘ I will, so help me, Heaven.” 

He sat down achild on either side of him, and 
mademoiselle opposite of the two helpless chil- 
dren. He was now their sole protector. Their 
sad little faces and deep mourning frocks were a 
touching sight. : 

“You know, my dear,” he said, gravely, to 
Adela, “‘ your father left you in my care, and all 
At present I 
cannot be with you, all my thoughts must be to 
protect your cousin Alice. I want you to stay 
here with Mademoiselle Gruet.” 

“We would rather go with you,” said True, 
frankly; “‘ but if you will promise to come back 
again, we will stop here quite good. Only please 
don’t let mamma send mademoiselle away.” 

*‘ Miladi do say,” said the French governess, 
quietly, “dat vile I be de friendof Miss Tracy I 
not de friend of de earl’s daughters.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Arnold, decidedly, “let 
this question rest once and forall. The earl’s 
widow has no voice in the future of his children. 
Until the Countess Adela shall be twenty-one, 
all power is vested in Miss Tracy and myself. In 
Alice’s sad strange absence I must act alone, and 
I ask you as a favour to stay with my wards.” 

** And Alice,” said the little countess, timidly. 


“They will tell us nothing. But I know they 
say she killed papa. Ah, George, you will tell 
them she is good, and bring her back to us, 
won’t you ?” 

** My little Adela, I will do what heart and life 
—. To find your cousin Alice is my dearest 
wish.” 

“And you are going away?” asked True, 
reproachfully. ‘ Won’t you stay with us ?” 

«If I am to find Alice, Irue, I must. But I 
va come back,and mademoiselle will take care 
of you.” 

He kissed the children affectionately, and held 
out his hand to mademoiselle; but to his sur- 
prise she followed him into the . 

“T must to speak vid you, Mr. Arnold, it is 
not safe here. Say you vere.” 

** Meet me in the old kirkyard in an hour,” 
he said, hurriedly, “no one will be there. Here 
I see spies in every sound.” 

Now Mr. Tyrit had received his instructions 
and was setting off cautiously for The Manor 
when he saw the French governess—whom he 
well knew by sight—come ne into the village 
lane, and enter the village kirkyard. After a 
debate with himself the detective resolved to 
follow the lady and leave Mr. Arnold alone for 
the present. 

He saw mademoiselle pass to a secluded 
corner of the kirkyard. A second more and a 
man joined her. Tyrit blessed the inspiration 
which had led him to the spot, for it was Mr. 
Arnold. 

“ Ah, I thought the fine French madame knew 
something after all,” then he listened breath- 
lessly, he could not catch every word but he 
heard enough. 

“I can no vrite but you must go, they 
heme | me like one cats, you go to her and tell 

er.” 

The man’s voice sounded eagerly, “‘ Where ?” 

“In Kent, some vere by Bromley, one 
village I do tink. Keston or Ketton, it 
do commence vith a K, and vith one Madame 
Hardy.” 

“All right,” uttered George, little knowing 
that it was all wrong. “‘ Heaven bless you, made- 
moiselle, for her sake.” 

Two passengers joined the next train from 
Halsted, George Arnold and James Tyrit, one 
travelled first class and the other third; but 
both were bound for King’s Cross, where the 
train was due about six o’clock on Monday 
morning. 

(To ve Continued.) 





HOW TO KEEP TEETH CLEAN AND 
HEALTHFUL. 


As I am not aware of anything practically 
néw in the way of dentifrices, I can only allude 
to them as auxiliaries or assistants in promoting 
cleanliness, and in neutralising the abnormal 
acidity so commonly present in the oral cavity. 
No one has yet discovered the magic prophylac- 
tic, notwithstanding the absurd claims of ven- 
dors of various ndéstrums. 

There is, of course, quite a general use of 
tooth brushes by the people, but not uncom- 
monly an abuse of them for want of proper in- 
struction. It is getting to be better understood 
by both dentists and patients now than for- 
merly that a crosswise brushing is nut wise, but 
that the upper teeth should be brushed down- 
ward, and the lower teeth upward. It is a 
common mistake not to brush thoroughly the 
buccal and posterior surfaces of the third molars 
and the lingual surfaces of the lower front teeth. 
I am sure that nothing like an adequate amount 
of care is given. to this preventive service. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds 
of the guardians of children that they should 
see that the practice of brushing the teeth 
thoroughly is begun as early as possible, so that 
it shall become a babit to be continued through 
life. 
Concerning the forms of brushes, I will say 
that straight brushes are utterly impracticable 
on the surfaces to, which I have referred as the 
ones most neglected. Curved brushes with a 





tuft end, bud-shaped or convex, are the best. 
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There are several favoured forms that are quite 
efficient in the line I have spoken of. The faith- 
ful use of floss silk between the teeth ought to 
be earnestly recommended ; also the quill tooth- 
pick. The wood toothpicks so generally used 
abroad at public eating places are a source of 
uch evil to the soft tissues between the teeth. 
All kinds of metallic toothpicks are objection- 
able, though I am aware that it is the practice 
of some dentists to commend them to their pa- 
tients. 

The value of a decided polished surface of the 
tooth becomes very apparent to those who have 
had the operation performed ; the facility with 
which such teeth can be kept clean is evident ; 
and although this condition may have been se- 
cured at considerable expense, yet it is an in- 
vestment that will pay a good rate of interest. 
With few exceptions, notably Mr. C. H. Jones, of 
57, Great Russell Street, I do not think dentists 
have much idea of the beautiful polish that a 
human tooth will take. Many teeth are capable of 
great improvement in this direction that are now 
a decided detriment to what might otherwise be a 
pleasing face. We know that the general idea 
among the people is, that interfering with the 
surfaces of the teeth destroys the enamel, but 
we alsc know that this is a popular error.—H. 
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CHAPTER XXxXI. 


Tue case of “ Spinola v. Spinola,” as it would 
be called in our English courts, was the topic of 
conversation in the circles of Florence, and even 
in the distant cities of Italy. It was, of course, 
a matter of speculation as well as of interest 
that an heir should arise after so many years. to 
one of the ancient and noble Italian families 
which had for so long been supposed to be well- 
nigh extinct. There was certainly a peculiarity 
in the case—that there was no pre-conceived 
and violent opposition in the present possessor 
of the title and estates to the advent of the new 
claimant. 

The marchese was a man far advanced in life, 
and childless. He had never expected to come 
into his present high position, since the age 
of his young cousin had made it almost certain 
he would marry and have heirs to the title, and 
with the natural pride of race, and the wish 
that the name should notdie away, the marchese 
was decidedly more desirous than otherwise that 
Hugo’s Cardwell’s identity should be satisfac- 
torily proved. 

Thus the strong, searching opposition and 
investigation of the claim was singularly enough 
only frem the representatives of the very relative 
who had shown such a credulous part in the 
acceptance of her brother’s alleged child. But 
Geoffrey ‘ abine, in the name and by the direc- 
tions of his principal, was actively engaged in 
searching out the whole evidence, or, rather, 
want of evidence, relative to the young man’s 
birth. 

“We are really responsible,” said the young 
man to the marchese, in one of the interviews 
that he had with that nobleman. “ Our instruc- 
tions were clearand absolute from the Comtesse 
de Cenci, that every effort was to be used for the 
discovery of the nephew she believed to exist, 
and also she placed all her affairs unreservedly 
in our hands. Thus, as the distribution of her 
property depends on the truth of this young 
man’s birth, we have to test and watch all the 
proceedings, subject, of course, to your approval, 
Signor le Marchese.” 

The elderly Italian was, perhaps, secretly 
annoyed with the persistence of the young 
lawyer. He had the apathy of age, which, 
among his countrymen, comes on much more 








besides, he wished, if not with the passionate 
longing of the comtesse, yet with a wistful 
desire for the matter to be satisfactorily settled, 
that the handsome young claimant was really 
the son of his late relative. 

“ Well, well, Signor Geoffrey, only it seems 
to drag on and be tedious, and after all there 
does appear a strong balance of proof in favour 
of the young man,” he said. 

** Possibly, marchese, but you would not like 
a low-born Englishman to become the possessor 
of your long-descended title?” enquired the 
lawyer. 

“And you really doubt him so strongly ?” 
said the marchese, thoughtfully. 

“Ido. I believe him to be the grandson of 
Maria Somers, and that the real heir of the late 
marchese and his young English wife is dead,” 
replied Geoffrey. “It is a daring imposture, 
and very difficult to trace, but I believe I have 
the clue in my hands if I can obtain the docu- 
ments which so satisfied the late comtesse, and 
which have to be submitted to your law courts ; 
and it is your influence in the matter to which I 
must trust that this favour should be granted to 
me. I can then compare them with the actual 
evidence in my possession, which will, in a great 
degree, satisfy my mind as to the possibility of 
discovering the fraud, if not of my being satis- 
fied that Hugo Cardwell is the rightful heir of 
your line. Surely you will accomplish this for 
me, marchese ?”’ he added, anxiously. 

“You want copies? Then you shall have 
them, but they seem to me to be most clear and 
positive,” said the marchese, fretfully. 

‘Perhaps I am critical and suspicious. At 
any rate, all the stake I have is on the other 
side,” said Geoffrey, bitterly. ‘ However, I feel 
it my duty to be thus exacting, and after this 
final test I shall be happy to yield to your opinion 
so far as to leave it without further struggles 
for delay in the hands of the courts.” 

It was too reasonable a request to be denied, 
and once more the young lawyer embarked in a 
last and severe examination of the apparently 
decisive proofs before him. He inspected with 
jealous, sharpened eyes every letter, every figure 
of the document produced as to the birth of the 
child of the Marchesa de Spinola, as Hugo was 
claimed to be, and also the certificate given by 
the doctor. 

His eyes were in themselves almost magnify- 
ing in their acuteness, but he was not content 
with their evidence. He took the strongest 
assistant that could be obtained to help his own 
vision. Something appeared to strike his eyes, 
however, either a thickening substance or a 
suspicious appearance in the ink with which the 
dates and words were coloured. 

In any case, a gleam shot across the features 
of Geoffrey Sabine such as illumines the ex- 
pression when there is a sudden relief from fear 
and from perplexity. There wasa ray of hope 
before him that might lead to the fame and dis- 
tinction he coveted. 

There was the temptation of revenge on a 
vain, low trained, if not low born, villain who 
had dared to insult her he loved, and, it might 
be, to realise his own dreams and hopes; and all 
combined might well animate him to a resolute 
determination to defend the right and hunt back 
the villain to the death. 

«She shall be saved. She shall see him as he 
is,” he muttered. ‘“ Angel that she is, who can 
tell what net he may spread for one so young 
and innocent? I will unveil him to the very 
nakedness of crime, and then snatch the pre- 
cious lonely one to my arms and bid her find 
shelter from such insults and treachery in my 
true heart. Ah, if I could but think she would 
be happy on such scant incomeas mine !”’ he went 
on; “but no. There is nothing but deep, true 
love that can endure struggles and poverty and 
hardship. Only she must, she shall, be saved 
from this rascal;’ and Geoffrey Sabine went 
home to his hotel and arranged for a brief visit 
to his native land. 

She should not be sacrificed to an imposter if 
even it suited her to yield to the suit of a wealthy 
noble. Geoffrey would have given up all tosave 
her he loved. He believed that he would even 


quickly than in more Northern races; and, | yield her up herself; and ere twenty-four hours 








had elapsed he was on his way for a flying visit 
to England, that the truth might be sifted and 
all left to her own free will. 

He little knew that she was in far more risk 
from sympathy for him she had once so fondly 
loved, and who was able, and, it might be, wil- 
ling, to restore her to the position she had once 
sacrificed as his betrothed. Yet so it was. At 
the very moment when that interview was 
taking place, and Geoffrey was planning for the 
harassing journey which could alone save the 
time given for preparation for the coming trial, 
Leila was literally confused and hampered in 
care and sympathy for him who had betrayed 
and deserted her in her utmost need. 

Digby Mayfield was prostrate, broken, and 
penitent, dependent on her for actual salvation 
from despair and misery. Not that he had so 
devotedly loved his proud bride now lost to him 
for ever, but that she had been an object to 
supply the gap that Leila had left in his heart 
and his interests. 

Digby Mayfield was indeed one of those un- 
stable and weak characters who are at the mercy 
of those that gain a victory over them for the 
moment, and yet who may retain the impress of 
one deep and lasting passion at the bottom of 
their hearts. That passion had been felt and 
inspired in him by the lovely, pure, graceful 
Leila Loraine. 

It had failed to keep him true and steadfast to 
the point of sacrifice and defiance of the brief 
comments of the world. And Lady Agatha, 
all perfect as she seemed in her beauty, rank, 
and position, could scarcely be eclipsed by a faint 
memory of forgotten and hopeless love. It had 
all vanished now, and Digby turned to Leila 
for sympathy and support. 

“ Do not leave me, Leila. You loved me once. 
We were betrothed lovers. 1 never really loved 
but you. It was a dream, a fancy, an escape 
from hardship. It is over now; she has gone, 
poor Agatha, and, as I believe, died from grief. 
She did not love me. Iamconvincednow. All 
has proved it, and we were but beginning a joy- 
less, loveless life. She is taken from sorrow 
and evil. Leila, there may be happiness for us 
yet. Be mine; I have learned a lesson I shall 
never forget of the hopelessness of aught but 
love to bring happiness. Be mine, and you 
shall never repent it ; be mine, and I will devote 
u_y whole life to render you happy. Shall it be 
so, my beloved? Shall our early hopes be ful- 
filled, and my beloved Leila, my early, my first 
love be my last, my bride, my all in life ?” 

His tone and look and gesture spoke more 
powerfully than words, and Leila did not at that 
moment doubt his sincerity any more than she 
had doubted it in former days when her supposed 
father had presented him as her future husband. 
But how could she trust him for the future? A 
scornful word or look would turn him from his 
purpose—nay, perhaps cause the misery of 
them both. And were it otherwise how could 
she possibly be happy with him as she knew him 
to be now? 

She needed not to ask the question of her 
heart. It spoke more plainly than words. It 
said, “Never, never. I cannot love without 
esteem.” She listened sadly and soberly to his 
earnest and anxious pleading. His pallid cheeks, 
his quivering lips, the yearning gesture of his 
attitude, touched her gentle heart—touched it 
with pity, bat not love. She spoke at last, 
sadly and gently. 

“You are rignt. There is no happiness with- 
out love,” she said; “‘ but, dear Lord Mayfield, 
dear Digby, if you will, that does not exist 
between us.” 

He looked anxiously and incredulously at her. 

“Leila, I will swear by all that is sacred, if 
you will, that I do love, that I have never loved 
anyone but you, though I had not the courage 
to persist when the great trial came. Is it an 
unpardonable sin? Can you not forgive one 


failure in duty, in wisdom? Oh, Leila, if you 
loved me you would not be so terribly hard and 
cruel.” 

“ Perhaps we were not suited to each other, 
and only discovered it in time,” she said, softly. 
“Dear Lord Mayfield, be comforted. You have 
tried once, and been disappointed, but had you 
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been entirely devoted to me that would not have 
been.” 

“Have you never thought of, been induced 
ever to care for anyone but me, Leila?” heasked, 
quickly. 

She considered deeply for a moment. She 
could not deny the truth, even to her own heart, 
but she still could answer with honesty and 
honour that she had.mever been led away as he 
had been from morbid fancy orambition. If so, 
she would have been now Lord Dunallan’s 
promised bride, or entertained the wild, possible 
chance of becoming the wife of the heir to the 
Marchese de Spinola. 

“ Never!” she said, regaining her self-posses- 
sion; “never. Nothing but love, pure love, 
that would not fail, could induce me to renew 
the old ties that were so rudely broken, and bind 
myself to one for whom I could feel no real 
affection.” 

“ You will never feel that for me again,” he 


said, mournfully. ‘You must hate me, Leila, 
to prefer your present life to that I could give 
you. You are alone, self-denying, exposed to 


danger, and with the chances of poverty before 
you, and you might command wealth and rank, 
a devoted heart, a life among those who would 
love you, and yet you refuse.” 

“1 donot hate you. Icould not, but I eannot 

trust, and I know now what that means,” she 
said, firmly; “do not ask it. Your wife is 
searcely cold ere you think of supplying her 
place. You confess you did not really love her. 
How can I believe that you love me as you say 
you do ?” 
_ “Shall I tell you why, Leila?” he said. “It 
is because I have every reason to believe that 
the poor girl who lies yonder did not love me. 
It was Egbert Dunallan who had won her heart, 
and thus driven her to recklessness. She 
accepted and married me, as I did her, in igno- 
rance of our hearts. If she had really loved 
me we might have been happy. As it was we 
could not be. Sheis taken from me. Am I to 
to be left to.a joyless existence, Leila ?” he asked, 
plaintively. 

“‘ No,” she answered, “no... You can learn a 
nobler lesson than that. Learn to suffer and to 
wait till you know that the real, lasting love 
that you can offer to a true-hearted woman is in 
your heart. Then you will be happy and honest 
and true. Digby, if you ever did love me for 
my sake do this. Prove yourself all I believed 
of you. Let me be proud of you, and then I 
will pray from my whole heart for you—for 
her.” 

He gently took her hand and raised it to his 
lips. 

“* Noble and true, I am not worthy of you,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ but L will try, and. if ever I rise to such 
self-denial it will. be. you, and. you only, who 
will have saved me, and taught me higher and 
nobler aims.” 

The tears rushed into Leila’s eyes. If that 
was so she felt that she should not have lived 
altogether in vain, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


No man has more contempt than I of death; 
But hast thou the right to give me death ? 

T am as free as Nature has made man 

Ere the base law of servitude began. 


We must conduct our readers to one of the 
gambling saloons that receive so many different 
names in the various countries of which they 


are the bane. At one of them was a young | 


man who had of late become a too constant 
habitué of the piace, and who had. fallen 
perhaps with unusual rapidity and ease into the 
snares that beset. it. 

There was one at his elbow with seducing 
tone and voice, a soft-featured, fleshy Italian, 
with her large glittering eyes, and her massive 
black hair, her olive cheeks, her luxurious 
ficure. and her foreign, seducing accent. She 
was Bianca Trebelli, a young widow, and one 
who was not known to have any resource except 
that dangerous sin of gambling. 

Not so much with her own fortune ; that was 
too small, even if it did at all exist. No, 





Bianca traded with the wealth and the safety 


and the honour of others. It was a far safer | 


status for herself if not one that could last for 
ever when once her vice-like acts were known. 
At this moment in question she was glaring 
stealthily over the shoulder of the young man 
to whom allusion has been made. 

“Go on, dear Hugo,” she whispered. “ For- 
tune cannot always be adverse, and you have 
plenty of money to ride over her frowns. Go 
on.” 

Hugo Cardwell, the claimant to the old line 
of Spinola, for it was he she addressed, looked 
wildly and doubtingly at her. 

“I do not know why it should be so. It has 
been such a steady run. Why should it turn 
now?” he said, in a bitter tone. “I have been 
so from the first. I believe it will be my ruin,” 
he went on, gloomily. “If I had not met you, 
Bianca, I should have left off long since.” 

*« And you will blame me?” she said, softly, 
‘when you will one day be glad that you found 
some friend to imitiate you into the world’s 
ways. You were terribly rustic when I first 
knew you, Hugo, only I could not help taking 
a fancy to you; you were so handsome and 
looked so high-born.”’ 

«* Did you really think so?” he said, eagerly. 

It was in truth the sweetest flattery that any- 
one could offer him in his peculiar station and 
position. 

* Of course, of course,’ she said. “Do you 
think I, who am used to the noblest of the land 
from my early girlhood, would have even 
spoken to you if I had not believed you were all 
that you profess to be and will be some time, I 
am certain? I am trying to fit you for it, 
Hugo.” 

“ But if I lose all in this cursed hole?” he 
said, angrily. 

* Hush, hush! Your ill fortune is a sure 
win for the future. I have heard of those who 
put down their ruin to having been lucky at 
first at the gambling table,’ she returned, in 
her honied accents. “It is that which is your 
best omen. Now go on; you will learn skill 
and caution before long, and then your fortune 
is made, whatever may betide.” 

He looked in her smiling, soft, seducing face 
that had an air of confidence and cheerfulness 
in its expression, and once more turned to the 
game. Again and again the wheel was turned. 

«Rouge or noir?” said the presiding genius, 
or rather demon. 

* Noir,” said Hugo, and it came “ rouge.” 

** Rouge or noir ?” 

** Rouge,” and it came up “ noir.” 

Hugo's face turned white and pallid, and his 
eyes glared ominously. 

‘* There is some foul play here !”” he exclaimed, 
starting up. ‘It is a den of swindlers !” 

There was a general uproar. 

«What does the young rascal—the English 
insolent say ?’’ was the chorus. “‘ Turn him out! 
Throw him out of the window!. Teach him how 
to behave to gentlemen, the low-born villain, 
the impostor, rogue !” 

And the hot-blooded Italians, excited as they 
were by their own game, and the natural aver- 
sion to foreign aspersion on their countrymen 
and their institutions, sprang up in a confused 
throng and seized the offender with the: full 
object of carrying: out their threat. 

Hugo rushed.tewards the window near him as. 
he saw himself thus surrounded, and threwing 
it frantically open, sprang from it on to the: 
ground beneath. It somewhat calmed the: hot- 
blooded Italians. There was a panse to listen 
what came next. Then, when nothing: but a 
dead silence, which did: in a, measure: daunt 
their furious excitement, one cried: 

« Where is the feHow? He'll make a row 
about this if he’s hurt, and there have, been a 
good many scandals already.” 

« Tdiot that he wat. Why can’t a man lose his 
money like: a gentleman—in peace and quiet?” 
growled the head of the establishment, who 
suddenly appeared at the uproar. 

“Hark! There is a groan—listen!” said 
Bianca. Trebelli, “ You cannot leave him to 
die. Let us go and see.” 

« You, signora ?” 


Have you any objection. to my 
assistance P” she returned, oniatity: “Only de 
not make a stir. Quiet these madmen, and then 
we will go and see what is wrong.” 

There was something peculiar in her manner 
that at once’betrayed some ulterior intention to 
the ucute Italian. And with a few quieting 
words and assurances he persuaded the excited 
gamblers to resume their occupation. 

Then, and not till then, he and the widow 
stole down the stairs and gazed out on the 
ground beneath. The young widow wrapped 
herself in a large mantilla that enveloped her 
person and defended her from the night air, but 
yet she could not but shiver with, mingled cold 
and natural terror as they approached a dark 
object on the ground, which they knew but too 
well was the figure of the unfortunate Hngo, 

He did not move for the moment. as he 
dead or only stunned and alarmed? That was 
the question that could not be immediately an- 
swered even by the examination of the prostrate 
individual. .Still, so soon as they lifted him up 
it was tolerably clear that there need be no 
alarm as to life having departed. Hugo’s eyes 
were open, though staring wildly around, as, if 
he had sustained some injury producing uncon- 
sciousness, which was passing away as he heard 
the sound of steps and voices. 

“What is it? Who is it?” he groaned, 
faintly. “The villains!” 

« What is the matter?” said Bianca, bending 
over him, her first horror passing away as she 
saw that there was no terrible injury. to dis- 
figure or eausé the blood, the very-sight of which 
is so fearful to Italians, to flow in a visible 
stream. 

“JT don’t know,” he groaned. “It is very 
bad, but I can’t tell. Take me up somewhere; 
don’t let me lie here.” 

« Where would you go to?” asked the keeper 
of the casino. “I can’t keep you here. Where’s 
your home ?” 

The youth shivered. 

“No, no, not home. She’d never forgive me 
—never; she’d ruin me. Don’t—don’t—I dare 
not!” he 3 

«* I will take him in; he will be safe with me, 
and my home is not far off. Get my carriage, 
and I will soon take him, and send for a doctor 
if neces * 

The master was but too thankful to be freed 
from such a responsibility, and as Hugo gazed 
up at the soft face of the lovely Italian bending 
over him, he thought it would be certainly a 
far pleasanter fate to be nursed by her than the 
harsh and angry whilom grandmother whose 
wrath might be even seriously visited upon him 
if he provoked her too far. 

Mrs. Somers: had more than, once darkly 
hinted the consequences that might: ensue: if 
he’was too rebellious to her. wishes, and this 
offence was, as he tolerably well guessed, one 
that could scarcely fail to excite her utmost 
wrath and indignation, so he assented blindly 
to the offer of the Si Trebelli, and the 
arrangements for complying with the plan were 
immediately put in force. 

But when the young man was moved from 
the ground, it was evident that he had sustained 
serious if not fatal injuries that would need a 
prompt attention, and for the moment it did ap- 
pear rather too formidable an undertaking even 
for the widow. 

But still. Bianca did not hesitate. With a 
woman’s quickness she suggested all that was 
‘necessary for the safe removal of the sufferer, 
and in a short space of time Hugo was 
established safely in the apartments of the bene- 
volent Italian. The morning had now begun 
to dawn, and before long, in that matutinal 
city, all was astir and a surgeon procured. He 
pronounced Hugo badly bruised,’ and ribs 
broken that might without great care and quiet 
lead to fatal consequences. 

« He shall have that care and quiet,” returned 
the Signora Trebelli. ‘“ You think be may re- 
cover with that promise ?”’ 

«I do—I do,” said the doctor, ‘but I shall 
see better as time goeson. You shall find me 
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he added, with a significant look, and then with 
a few directions he took his leave for the pre- 
sent. 

* * 


* * 


Days passed over, till a full week had gone 
by. It was not yet certain whether the young 
man’s sufferings would take a favourable turn; 
or whether he might have that last dangerous 
complaint—inflammation of the lungs—as the 
result. 

Nor was it known as yet whether any: in- 
quiries had been made. for the young mam by 
his friends and relatives, a imitroth it 
would have beema very doubtful point: that he 
could be tracedim a plage like Florence, unless 
his habits:had.been known, andthe fracas that 
occurred’ the gamblimig house was al 


too pass® 
‘a. clue:'to: disappearance. 
wasapparently content under the soften- 
ing “infitiemee-of ‘the attentive and seducing 
Italian, whocnunsed him with a patient: care:all 
unusual imfher* nation, and it mights!be her 


habite.om tastes. Hugo would lie quietly’ for | 
English 


hours‘kistening to her foreign so-prettily 
spokemand so-softly toned. ' 

« E- wasin England once,” she said; evasively, 
when Higo asked her how'she became so ac 
quainted with the tongue,» and: it) was) there 
that I learmt to understand it andispeak it asiI 
do.” 

“ How long ago ?”” asked) Hugo; curiously sur- 
veving the unbroker face thd botee path oot the: 
slightest sign ofeven ‘approaching: middle: age; 
to say nothing of a more advanced: period of: 
lifes 

“It was long ago; but: 1 waswhatiwouldiber 
called in England a mere child++net) more: thew 
twelve. I went with mg: aunt; she was very 
young, too, only thirtyoereso. You ought to 
learn all the ways of your country, if you really 
are one of us,” she said, meaningly. “I hear 
that you claim to be the son of the Marchese 
de Spinola. Is it so?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “They say so. I 
do not know much about it.. I was never told 
till lately.” 

“Suppose I could do a great deal in. the 
matter to help. or-to hinder you?” returned 
Bianca, significantly. 

He looked questioningly at her. 

““What do you meam?”’ he said, eagerly: 

“ Nay, nay, Iam not.going to tell you that,” 
she said. “It is enough that it is true. I knew 
your father—at least, my aunt did,’ 

“You knew him! and, what. was: he like? 
How did you know him?” exclaimed the young 
man, abruptly. 

* I’m not likely to let you into thatsecret,” she 
replied, “ till I know what. you will give me for 
it. For instance, it would.be no bad thing: for 
me to back up your claims, by ‘swearing that my 
aunt knew all.about the marchese-and the mar- 
wiage and the birth of the son, and a good:deal 
more which it will be extremely useful for: you 
to know—and me to.prove in the trial.” 

_ “I don’t understand much about it, but.I be- 
lieve no one doubts that there was a.son, and 
all I have to.do is to.prove that I am that son,” 
replied Hugo. “ You can’t tell that.’ 

She laughed silently. 

“Perhaps I could ; perhaps it would be much 
easier if another witness was brought,” she re- 
plied. “And I tell you that’ my aunt was well 
acquainted with the Marchese de Spinola—very 
well,” she said, significantly; “and it will do 
you more good than you can imagine for one of 
our own nation to take up your cause. I know 
better than you or anyone the ideas and forms 
-of our country.” 

“ But what—how could I repay yon 2” said the 
young man, faintly. 

“Itds very easy. You have but to-stake the 
reward on the success and all will be perfect,’ 
returned the.signora. “If you donot succeed, 
then I have no possible claim ; if I do, then you 
must engage to perform the promise that I 
exact from you. ‘T'hat surely is fair. It will 
Pe be an equivalent for what I shall procure 

or you.” 
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that startled him in the proposal, but still it 
was too tempting for him to resist altogether. 
“Do you mean that you could really and 
positively do me such a service—that you could 
ensure to me this success ?”’ he said. 

She answered firmly and positively : 

«I do believe it, and so entirely that I will 
willingly stake your compliance with my con- 
dition on the result. Listen, Hugo. Iam well 
born, and I have fortune, but I am not so 
amply endowed with the latter as I could wish. I 
have the full admission to the very best circles 
of Italiam cities. I can fit you for the career 
that: is before’ you with credit and honour to 


yourself. Iam not bad looking, and I am not 
old, though a few years your senior. Now do 
you guess what I mean.” 


The:young man looked doubtfully at her. 

“T do—at least, I suppose I do understand: 
you,” hesaid. ‘“ You mean that I could marry 
you. Is that it?” 

She nodded assent. Hugo stared vacantly at 
the still beautiful face. He was young enowgh 
to be rather at the mercy of an intriguing 
Woman older than himself. He bad an impa- 

ience of the control of his grandmother, and yet 
was too inexperienced: and: too helpless to 
throw off all ‘the support and the guidance that 
some such stronger ‘and older person could 
afford him. 

Besides, Mis::Somers had given him some 
very -unpl hints: as to thie: possibility of 
her being:able-to:depriveyhimn of all the glitter- 


‘ing bribeshe held. dangling before him sixould 
‘he displease her and refuse her guidance. . Now 


it would be-all different. 


‘stained from .the:slightest reproaeh: or warning: 
that it was agreeable and pleasant to be under 
her influence. And thus the spell of the 
temptress worked more effectually than would 
have been the case had he been either older or 
had more careful training and better principles 
of action. 

“Could I not make you happy, Hugo?” she 
whispered, stooping over him and pressing her 
lips to his pale mouth with soft, fascinating 
tenderness. 

It was too much for him: He threw his arms 
around her and returned the caress with re- 
doubled strength and passion. 

* Yes, yes, you can—you shall. Iam sure I 
had rather have you'than anyone. And it 
would be better for us to get married before my 
grandmother—I mean Mrs. Somers knows,” he 
went on, eagerly. 

Her beautiful Italian eyes gave a liquid 
sparkle of joy, and, as he believed, of love. 

“ Dear Hugo, you shall never repent. When 
you are Marehese-de Spinola, you will find that 
you have judged wisely. I will make you a 
husband to be proud of, my beloved. Ah, it is 
strange how I should feel so tenderly to an 
Englishman, but then of course you have Italian 
— in -your veins, and that accounts for it 
a ” 

« And you will manage all; you will arrange 
all ?” repeated the young man, eagerly. 

“ Yes, yes; so'soon as you are well enough,” 
she'said; ‘‘ before long—before long.” 

And then she soothed him to sleep, and fell 
into a deep and well-pleased reverie. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Consider, in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for merey ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


Lz hadso far relented in favour of the old 
lover of her youth—the betrothed of other days 
—that she consented to remain with him till the 
final arrangements for the disposal of the sacred 
remains of his deceased wife, and to watch by 
the unfortunate’ departed one during the in- 
terval that might elapse before its removal to 
the resting place of her race. 

The girl’s soft nature could not resist this. 





Hugo looked doubtful.. There was something 


She was too gentle and merciful not to forgive 
with her whole heart the man who had: con- 


!have been wretched since we parted. 


> tiom.: 


Bianca had«\been so sweet and attentive | 
| during’ hisidliness:;;she had so completely ab-'| muse on the sad fate! oft her who lay on t 


) splendid. bed'all unconseious ofthe love and : 


nived with her supposed father to reject her 
from their love and care, to hurl her into the 
wide world, to cast her alone and unprotected 
into a cold, friendless atmosphere, where she 
tnust fight her way young and helpless in the 
crowd. Yet with all these injuries she, in her 
sweet forgiving lovingness, could not hold out 
against the earnest prayer of the bereaved 
widower. 

“ Leila, you are avenged—amply avenged. I 
I have 
vainly striven to forget you im another anda 
less congenial bride; Now Iampunished. She 
did not love me, and you hate and are lost to 
me for ever. I have nothing keft to u.. in life, 


Leila. I know you cam nevet love me—nover 
can be aught to me aguin; but,at least, I would 
ask yon'to' help me in mydeep grief and desola- 


Let me have an oasis in the desert of my 
life}-one: brief intervalwhen I can see your face, 
hear: your voice, have’'the joy and comfort of 
your presence, and'then give up all for ever.” 

Pérhaps she ought: to’ have steeled hersel? 
against such’ pleadings:and sternly left the 
penitent to the consequences of his folly. But 
it) was not in her nature; more especially that 
sire) knew full weil hisiintentions*were pure and 
right, that Lord Mayfield) was henceforth for 
heronly a friendand.a memory. 

So she accepted theipermission thus given to 
her by her principal, and) stayed asa sort of 
guardian of the dead till the: speedy Geparture 
ofthe remains to the native earth where ner 
kindred dwelt. Stermly vand religiously she 
performed this duvy;, only'atimtervals allowin:y 
the widowed marquis the solace of her presence. 

She would sit in the chamber of death ani 
Ye 
care’and the regrets thatweretlavished on her 
senseless corse. And then she would kneel 
down by the bedside and give thanks to the 
Almighty Disposer of all events for tne lesson 
that was just given her of the needlessness of 
wealth and rank and beauty to give bapvi- 
ness. 

“Give me patience and fortitude and thank- 
fulness to bear my lot, and stand true and loyal 
to my duty. And then, oh, merciful Father, 
take me to thyself and save me from the tempta- 
tions to an unloving marriage, to false vows 
and misery.” 

She murmured these words in a low and 
earnest tone that could scarcely have been over- 
heard save by the sharp ears of one who knew 
and hung on her every accent. And sucha one 
did indeed stand watching the graceful, low- 
bending form and listen to the words of humble 
truth and submission offered up by the fair 
young creature—so brave and ptire, and so 
sorely tried. 

There was actually tears in the eyes of that 
mean listener, and had he been in a less sacred 
precinct, he might have yielded to the impulse 
that prompted him to cast himself by her side 
and place an arm round her and draw her to 
him with earnest prayers that she would do her 
utmost to give him the love that she declared 
was so essential to the marriage vow, and let 
him be her guardian and guide for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

The sound of a footstep called Leila to a 
sense that someone was sharing the solitude of 
her apartment. She locked up, started from 
her knees to meet the earnest and tender gaze 
of E¢bert Lord Dunallan. 

She uttered a faint exclamation at the un- 
looked for apparition of one who had once given 
her so deadly an insult. But there was a calm, 
respectful sadness in his whole bearing that for- 
bade any alarm or repulsion to his presence, 
and the girl advanced towards him with a caim 
dignity that in itself would have awed any evil 
or light intention. 

“What brings you here, my lord ?” she said, 
quickly. ‘‘ Surely it is no place for you at.such 
a moment.” 

“ Yes, it is, Leila,” he said, “ because I am 
here to repair the past so far as is possible 
where this unhappy, senseless one is in ques- 
tion; I am come to look once more on the jac: 





of one who once was to have been my wiie, aud 
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to offer sympathy and explanation and pardon 
to one who injured me in deed if not in spirit.” 

He spoke in a low, sad, constrained tone that 
Leila could not mistake or hesitate to hear. 
And she remained calm and breathless and 
motionless, without flinching from his earnest 
gaze. 

«Lord Dunallan, dare you look at her?” she 
said, quickly. 

« Yes, yes; you know it; you cannot doubt 
it, or I would not have been here,” he said. 
“I confess that my love was notas entirely hers 
as it should have been for me to try and win 
her as a wife. But I did not know then how I 
could love, and I believed I could be happy and 
make her so. Had she been true, I would also 
have fulfilied my promise. But enough of that; 
I did not come to blame the dead, but to try 
and make peace with the living. May I see 
her? I can do so without fear or shrinking.” 

Leila advanced to the bed and gently lifted 
up the coverlet from the white face. Lord Dun- 
allan gazed at it with calm, pale gravity of 
mien that belied no guilty consciousness that all 
was not at peace in his own conscience as he 
stood by the dead. 

“Poor Agatha,” he said, “poor Agatha. 
How your brilliant gifts of nature and fortune 
were thrown away. Heaven forgive me if I 
had aught to do with your untimely fate.” 

Leila hesitated for a moment. Should she 
tell him the truth? Would it be of good or 
harm to the whilom betrothed? She judged 
him rightly—that it would be rather a warning 
than a flattering homage to the lover of the un- 
happy one. 

“Lord Dunallan, I know that she did repent 
her faithlessness, and happily she did not know 
that you also had altered towards her. It was 
I who reassured her as to your life being safe, 
and if you were not in full charity with her 
already, I am certain you would have pardoned 
and soothed her last moments had you listened 
to her confession. Now may I call Lord May- 
field? Surely in this presence you will ex- 
change pardon and become friends.” 





[4 FOOL AND HIS MONEY. ] 


Egbert bowed assent. Leila glided away, 
and ina few brief minutes she returned with 
Lord Mayfield, supporting himself by her gentle, 
steady guidance as he entered that chamber of 
death which was even for him so agitating a 
trial. Lord Dunallan advanced towards him 
with a grave sadness, but no trace of agitating 
terror in his face and mien. 

** Mayfield, are we friends by the side of this 
senseless one who we have both wooed and you 
have won? Shall we not bury the past. We 
have both erred. You have taken from me her 
whom I believed my own, and I was haughty 
and impatient and remiss in my conduct to her 
and to you. Shall we confess our sins over her 
death bed and follow her together to the 
grave ?” 

Lord Mayfield did not reply for some minutes; 
he was too completely taken by surprise, and 
besides, his was not so noble or high a nature 
as Lord Dunallan, with ali his faults, possessed. 
But he knew well his own errors, both to his 
deceased wife and to the angel girl who stood 
like a guardian spirit at the side of the unfor- 
tunate Agatha. And the next instant he had 
placed his hand in that which was extended to 
him so frankly. 

**T do—I do accept your confession, and I re- 
turn it as I ought in all humility,” he said, 
sadly; “‘and now that we are here come to a 
better mind in peace and unity, because one 
more an angel than a woman has been watehing 
over this death bed and over my misery and re- 
morse.” 

It was a strange tableau formed by those 
three so closely connected together by the most 
tender of ties. Both the young men had loved 
Leila Loraine; both had insulted her by dif- 
ferent and yet cruel slights ; both owed to her a 
debt of gratitude that could never be repaid. 
And she, the saintly one, dressed in her plain, 
nunlike attire, looked calm and peaceful as a 
youthful Madonna in her composed beauty and 
her sympathy with the more worldly seeming 
ones who had been all unworthy of her Jove. 

Yes; she, the Nameless One, was superior to 








those high-born and wealthy nobles as a 
daughter of Heaven is to the sons of earth. 
But it could not last—that strange scene. It 
was too exciting and yet too mournful, and 
Leila was the first to lead the way to the door 
of the apartment and close it reverently behind 
her companions and herself. ’ 

“Lord Mayfield,” she said, “it is Lord Dun- 
allan’s wish to accompuny you to England and 
follow your dear Agatha to the tomb. You 
will not object,I am sure. It will be a consola- 
tion to you and to me,” she added, softly. “I 
did not like you to go away alone on sucha 
mournful errand.” 

It.was enough. A wish of Leila’s had in it- 
sdif sufficient power for the repentant Digby, 
and besides, he really was weak enough in mind 
and body to cling to the finer nature of Egbert 
Dunallan. 

“And you,” said Lord Dunallan—“ what 
will you do, Leila? It is dreadful to think of 
you toiling in your dangerously arduous calling, 
and without friends to care for and look after 
you. Be persuaded. Let some provision be 
made for you;-if you will accept nothing but 
money, worthless as it is, it willsave you from 
labour and toil and insult.” 

* No,” she said: “Never! I will work so 
long as life and health is spared to me, and then 
when that is gone I will find some refuge from 
want or solitude. Heaven will take care of me. 
I have no fear so long as I serve Him and trust 
in Him.” 

There was a noble look of elevated composure 
in the girl’s face as she spoke that sent a pang 
to Digby Mayfield’s heart. What a treasure he 
had lost. How that lovely, noble girl would 
have graced his coronet and brightened his 
home. 

How she would have raised his own character, 
guarded his honour and his happiness for life- 
long years. And Egbert Dunallan sighed pain- 
fully as he thought how he had dared to lower 
himself ‘by the proposal he ‘had been daring 
enough to make. 


(To be Continued.) 
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AILEEN’S LOVE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mystery of His Love,” &c., &e. 


—_ Ss 
— 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CAPTURE. 


Now she will smile, now she will fret, 
Then she will tease, this gay coquette. 
Has she a soul, has she a heart, 
That can be pierced by Cupid’s dart ? 
Tuxz Coquette. 


Arzen felt her brain reel with the surprise 
and fear and consternation of the moment. 
She could never distinctly call to mind what 
followed immediately upon the entrance of the 
beautiful Lady Emily. The wretched thieves 
were handcuffed ; they sat sullen, morose, well 
guarded by some half-dozen members of the 
police force on a wooden bench at the further 
end of the dingy room of this dingy inn. 

The circumstances that had led to their 
capture she learned afterwards. It seemed 
that the news of the robbery: had spread far 
and wide through the small town of Loughrea, 
only two miles distant from Invercrag, the an- 
cient family seat of Sir Mostyn. 

Barney, whose business had brought him to 
the town, heard the news, and also heard that 
a couple of desperate wretches had made their 
escape from a great convict prison which was 
many miles distant from Loughrea. The police 
were searching for these men—one of the 
ruffians was an Englishman, the other, as we 
have seen, was a native of the Emerald Isle. 

A disreputable old man named Casey, who 
had often been in prison for petty larcenies, had 
been missing from his wretched home in some 
slum of Loughrea for several days, and suspi- 








[MISTRESS AND MAID. ] 


cion pointed at once to him from Lady Emily’s | 
description of the bald-headed old man whom 
she had so charitably assisted. 

The police, then, were in reality on the look 
out for that unfortunate old miscreant who had 
been so foully murdered at the “ Traveller’s 
Joy.” The pedlar offered to assist them in 
their search. 

The Irish peasantry are at heart a proud and 
independent race, and many of them were 
thoroughly ashamed that one of their own 
countrymen should have shown himself to the 
English visitors at the great house in the 
dastardly character of a thief. 

The little dark-eyed man whom Sullivan ad- 
dressed as Egan, and whom he had represented 
as keeping a public-house and a farm, was in 
truth a clever detective officer, and he and 
Sullivan had been on their way towards the 
* Traveller’s Joy” when they met Aileen with 
the two disguised wretches who had taken her 
captive. 

In a moment both the detective and the 
pedlar suspected that they had come upon the 
escaped convicts, and the ready tact of Barney 
was exerted in such a fashion that they fell 
into the trap as we have seen. 

Sullivan, when he led them across the moun- 
tains pretending that he was about to conduct 
them toafarm and public-house kept by his 
friend, was taking them by a short cut to the 
village of Ballysheen, close to the seat of Sir 
Mostyn, where was a police-station for the dis- 
trict. 

While they entered the inn thinking to par- 
take of his hospitality in the shape of whiskey, 
he went and brought in several stout police 
constables, and hence the recapture of these 
deadly dangerous men. 

Aileen did not then lift ker voice against 
these wretches or tell of what befell on the pre- 
vious night. She had a natural horror of the 
publicity which her avowals would bring upon 

erself, and she shrank from adding to the suffer- 
ings even of wretches such as these. 





She sat trembling as if with cold, though in 
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the full light of the fire, and hiding her eyes 
from the sight of the terrible convicts. She 
was roused from her reverie by a sweet, musical 
voice, and looking up, she saw the lovely Lady 
Emily Fairleigh standing before her in her ex- 
qvisite costume of blue velvet and fur. 

“Poor girl,” said the beauty, kindly, “how 


frightened you look and how ill. This good 
man who has caught these dreadful people has 
found all my mother’s jewels in their pockets as 
yet unbroken. Is it not wonderful? And 
everybody here knows him, Sullivan, the pedlar, 
even up at Invercrag Sir Mostyn knows him 
and Lady Cawdor; they have even bought 
things of him sometimes, and he says how good 
and sweet you are, and that he has known you 
from a baby.” 

Lady Emily paused. 

“ And all about your parents too,” she said,. 
with a sweet smile and a lovely blush. “He 
has been out to the carriage telling my mother. 
My mother has prejudices; my mother is made 
of prejudices, but oh, thank goodness, I am 
not,’ added Lady Emily, with a frank laugh, 
“‘and Barney can’t think how it is you were so 
far from home. I told him we met you some 
twe hours ago when we were on our way to- 
wards Athlone Castle, and that you asked us to- 
take you into the carriage, and seemed so 
frightened just as those dreadful people came 
up, and my mother was so cruel; she told the 
coachman to drive on. Ah, if they had mur- 
dered you my mother would have had your 
blood on her conscience, and it would have 
served her right. Only, of course, I am quite 
delighted you escaped; but now do tell me how 
it was that you were found with them walking 
towards Loughrea, for they were going towards 
Clondell as we were; you were going to 
Loughrea ?” 

“They turned and walked with me; they 
thought that I suspected them, and they did not 
wish me to see which way they went; they 
meant to murder me, I feel sure, if we had not 
met Barney.” 

« And tell me why youare so far from home?” 
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Lady Emily, with that smile of hers 
h had driven wise men wild during last 
London season, if we are to believe all the 
society papers said of, her. 

“lam going to England, your ladyship, to 
seek a situation as maid to some old ladies.” 

Lady Emily made.a grimace, 

*T hate old ladies,” she said; “I wonder at 
your taste.” a 

“Tt is not my taste; but I must take what 
offers, “and Miss: Godfrey at the castle has 
written me a letter of recommendation to the 
Misses Peppereorn at Biackheath.” 

Lady Emily interrupted with a laugh. 

‘* Peppereorns? The most detestable old cats! | 
Oh. yes, don’t think of going to them. As for | 
Godfrey, she’s an old saint, a dear old duck; I 
adore her. You mean Lady Clondell’s maid, | 
don’t you ? her own prim confidential maid who 
nursed those two dear precious: boys, Richard 
and Edward” 

And the Lady Emily mimicked successfully | 
the peculiar-tones and prim expression of Miss | 
Godfrey. 

“ Yesyyour ladyship,” saidi Aileen, smilitig, 


“that isthe kind persom: who recommends | 








me.” | me 


“'Them:she will reeommend you tome. You 
can do all sorts of plaim sewing, can’t you? | 
Thompson, my maid, hatesplain sewing. You | 
won't beable todo my hair:at first, but never | 
mind, you wilh learn. I don’t mean to turn} 
Thompsom off; who-is-a good ereature im her 
way, but you withwyour pretty face and sweet: | 
Irish brogue,. you shall tell me all sorts of) 
stories of your peasamtry, and youshall costume: 
me like a Galway: peasant, and we- will‘have 
fun. I will teach :yountimread French anditoi 
speak it when we gorter Dance. You arereo 
pretty; I love looking at: pretty: thingm: 


so beautiful; yon see everyone tells me sogcthait’ 


I have not the least need to be-jealons. I will 
give you twenty-five poundsa year. In a little 
while I shall be very rich, for a rich uncle in 
India has made his will and left me all his | 
fortune, end they expect him. to die every | 
week.” 

Thus. had Lady Emily rattled on. Aileen 
listened in amaze to the torrent of words. Was 
this wit or nonsense, or something even with a 
harsher name? Aileen did not know, but all 
the world raved of lovely Lady Emily. We 
will shghtly sketch the young beauty’s history 
and her antecedents in, another place, but at 
present we have to do with Aileen and her 
strange vicissitudes of fortune. 

To tell the truth she was perfectly enchanted 
at the prospect of becoming Lady Emily’s maid 
and going to London with her. She felt that 
she could love this beantiful creature and serve 
her faithfully. She did not know at this time 
that this was the girl who held possession of the 
heart of her hero—Edward Athlone; she did 
not know that Lady Emily had secretly pro- 
mised him to marry him if everianything turmed 
up for them to live upon, for she had been up to 
the time of her rick uncle’s altering his will in 
her favour a portionless damsel, whose lovely 
face was her sole fortune, and whose cold and 
worldly mother, the Dowager Countess:of Honey- 
wood, was a widow, living not only:up to every 
farthing of the handsome life annuity left her 
by her late lord, but beyond it. 

The property and the settlements were in 
such inextricable confusion owing to the want 
of a male heir that the late earl, who had died 
suddenly, had made no provision for the little 
daughter who was not born till four months 
after his death. 

The dowager countess enjoyed an income of 
six thousand a year, and she might have saved 
many thousands for her child; instead of that 
she spent all and got besides into debt. Nor 
did she take the pains with the education of her 
child that a good mother would have taken. 
Emily was now nineteen, and the most beautiful 
girl in England. She had already had some 
splendid offers, but for some reason she had 
hitherto refused them all. 

“ The reason why we have returned to Inver- 
crag instead of going on to Athlone Castle as 








| not likea fairy tale? Comemnd see my mother ; 








we had intended,” continued Lady Emily, “is 
that we met some men who told us that they 
had heard that some people of very strange ap- 
pearance had been seen taking:the read towards 
Loughrea, so we returned to give information 
here at the station, and just as we arrived here 
we found that the thieves: were canght. Is: it 


you must be my maid, Aifeem, df you will; and 
oh, I do think yours is such @ sweet name.” 

Aileen followed the: charming and most im- 
pulsive Lady Emily to the road where the car- 
riage stood, and the countess was impatiently 
calling for her daughter. 

“Mothers” cried Lady Emily, “Aileen is 
going to be my maid, under Thompson, of 
course; and de the plain sewing and learn to do 
wy hair.” 

“You arersimply mad!” said the cold 
countess tober madeap child. 

= well, mother ; but there is method in 
my canon Prim old Godfrey, at the Ath- 
lonesy has, I assurecyou, actually recommended 
Ajleem to the dreadful old Misses Peppercorn 
on Blackheath, and if she isigoed enough for 
them she isgeod.enough: fora wild thing like 


“« Godfrey,”’, satdiflne countess, “is a. reliable! 
persons: hut——*- 

“ Thererdsine: bat at.all im the,casey’ Ladyi 
Emilgierietygaily.. “I have made-up my mind 
quite thaituthis sweet-looking Aileen is to‘ bemy 
maid, unkess; indeed, we were: to find. out that 


she had not the truth, and: that Godfrey 
could not speak.for her, but if she -has:toid: the 
truth, and I ameqquite sure she has, she shall be 


my maid, and she:shall come wp: tot invererag. 
‘with me. this very evening: Oh, I amdeter- 


5 mother mine. Don’t yomseethatif she} 
».F amp hack. nets beem with those..wretehes: dt is i very" 
litety the: gaod) pedlar would’ not have noticed |! 


them soparticularly? It is quiterthroughy her, 
I consider, that you have saved your diamond 
rings and earrings.” 

As Lady Emily spoke she stepped lightly into 
the carriage, declining the aid of Sir Mostyn 
Cawdor’s servants, and then she pointed to the 
seat opposite. 

“ Get in,” she said to Aileen. 

But Aileen hesitated. The light from the 
window of the little public-house fell full upon 
the proud, angry face of the Countess of Honey- 
hood, as she sat erect in the carriage, and the 
girl shrank from accepting the invite of that 
most impulsive Lady Emily. 

“Your ladyship, not there,” she answered, 
modestly. ‘It is not my place yet.” 

What did Aileen mean by “yet.” Afterwards 
she owned to herself that the luxurious carriage 
with its gay trappings and its liveried servitors 
in attendance, seemed to her just for the space 
of afew moments like a portion of a scene from 
a mode of life which of right belonged to her, 
the poor, shabbily-clad, scantily-fed, hard- 
worked girl of the farm. 

She remembered that if her father had lived 
he would have been Lord Liandudno. She 
was the daughter of a noble. Yes; true 
people said she was only the illegitimate child, 
but still that might not be true, and if it were 
not true, why she was as much Lady Aileen as 
Emily was Lady Emily, and somewhere in the 
world — that great, gay world which she had 
never seen—there was a chariot as gay that of 
right—yes, ofright—belonged to her. 

If ever the day came when she might be able 
to prove that she was born in holy wedlock, 
then she might take her place in Lady Emily’s 
carriage; but not now, not now, with that 
proud, ill-natured-looking woman scowhng at 
her from her seat upon the satin cushions. 

“Get in, get in!” cried Lady Emily, quite 
boisterously, ‘“ Don’t you see that you are to 
be my maid, and that the sooner I get you 
away for ever from.all these terrible surround- 
ings the better? A dreadful little inn, a miser- 
able village of hovels, a police-station, and two 
ruffians, and no friend but that good pedlar.” 

Lady Emily put her head forward and spoke 
so that her cue were only audible to Aileen. 

« Get in, get in !” 


“ Get in; Iam notasavage if my mother is, 
and I.won’t leave a young girl here in this 
dreadful place. Get in!’ 

She had much strength, this lovely Lady 
Emily. She was not worn out with fatigue 
and hunger like Aileen, and she could. row and 
skate and ride as well asia young man. She 
pulled Aileen forward almost tongialy. 

“Get in,” she said; .“if yom:don’t I will 
never forgive you, nor my mother; nor myself.” 

There was an impetuosity' about) Lady Emily 
at times that had. the: effect of most 
people bend to her will)! evem the: selfish, ill- 
natured countess among the rest, theagh, cer- 
tainly the-said countess did not forget: to punish 
her daughter in a dozen spiteful. ways; but she 


gave. in nowuy 


give you something to eat and a bed:at: Iam 
crag; and then we really must- make. inquities 
about yous’? 


Aileen tuwmed roand and clasped: the: tram of 


the pedlars:.. 

“ +, amb Heawen bless you, Barmey,? 
she saidii.. 

Them she ‘into the carriage, and ‘ti 


— 


rolled along ousiof the dimly-lighted villager 


' ; ** #* ee * a 
} memorable night when the: miscreant thieves 
were captured at B. 
Emily, impe: as a. 
cree ra —_ conned 
-vererag, the seat.of Mostyn -Casmdarp aw. 
she) witht her: mother had beem payingnm long 
Visit. a 


Itthad been the-intention of then eomntess: to: 
) leave Inivererag. for Athione Castle, «wirere: she 
was. inwited to spend a month, wirem ‘she was 
| tutmed back aschearing: news of: theimen who 
were supposed; anditightly, ‘to’ ave stolen her 
diamonds. 

After their capture she decided to return to 
Invercrag for the night. This she did, and 
she was received with delight by. Sir Mostyn 
and Lady Cawdor. Aileen was lodged with a 
kind, elderly housekeeper, and her little parcel 
was sent for from Loughrea Station. 

However, in the morning the Lady Emily 
awoke with a sore throat, and she continued 
very ill fora whole week. Even after that she 
was confined to her room. She insisted on 
having Aileen with her, who nursed her with 
tender care, for Aileen was used to nursing 
poor, delicate Mary Darrell: 

Lady Emily made her maid Thompson write 
to Miss Godfrey respecting Aileen, and the an- 
swer being satisfactory, the beautiful girl from 
Kilallen Farm was regularly engaged as an 
atténdant on the fastidious, fanciful beauty at 
a salary of twenty-five pounds a year. 

Dresses were bought for her at Loughrea, 
and made for her by the-best dressmaker: in 
the little town. Her rare:loveliness struck Lady 
Emily one morning as something new and 
astonishing. 

It was a bright day ‘towards the end of 
January. Lady Emily, attired in an ‘exquisite 
morning robe of sky bine’satim, which set off 
her blonde beauty to tion, was: lounging 
in an easy chair 'p ‘close‘to a brightly burn- 
ing fire in an elegant room leading: out of the 
luxurious sleeping ehamber which she occupied 
at the hospitable mansion of Invererag. 

The pale sunshine glinted on the terrace 
walks and gardens of the noble house, and’ be- 
yond rose the summits of the blue; sn 
mountains. Aileen sat on a low stool im the 
wide window place. She was busy hemming a’ 
fine cambrie handkerchief for Lady Emily. 

The girl wore a black cashmere: dress, with 
white kiltings, and a ‘knot of’ bright crimson 
ribbon was her sole ornament; but her ebon 
hair and ivory fairness, with the! rich though 
delicate bloom on her downy cheek,'the perfect 
profile, the long sweep of eyelash, the dainty 
curve of chin and nostril, made up a picture 
seldom seen out of the art: world, hardly ever 





She took her impetuously by the arm. 





met with among the realities of every-day life. 


“ Get inj itl,” she’ said’ to Aileen, thdp. wil. 


A whole! montix ‘has: glided away simee-that— 
rillage, amin Lady... 
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Lady Emily was reading a novel. She flung it 
aown. 

“T am tired of that book; it is too tame. 
Aileen, you are beautiful enough to go on the 
stage and marry a lord almost; Aileen, you are 
as handsome as I am, quite.” 

Aileen coloured faintly. 

«But I am ignorant, my lady, not fit to take 
my place with nobles.” 

“No,” said Lady Emily; “ you would have'to 
go to some grand school abroad for two years if 
a gentleman fell really in love with you. I 
myself don’t believe-in love much.” 

Aileen glanced up in surprise from the hand- 
kerchief she was hemming. 

* Such a lot of people have loved me,” con- 
tinued the beauty, “and I have only cared for 
one, and [ fear not even for him in the right 
way.” 

Lady Emily paused. 

«T don’t know what makes me tell you this,” 
said the young lady, ‘‘ but it’s so dull being up 
here ill and so quiet, and with nothing-to do 
but to read his letters. I had one by the post 
last night, and I shall have to answer it. I 
would rather have you for my confidant than 
Thompson ; you are young and can feel. Tell 
me, Aileen, have you ever been in love ?” 

Aileen turned away her head to hide the hot 
blushes that dyed her cheeks. She looked over 
at the blue mountains and thought of Edward 
Athlone. Love! Could she dare to give her 
hapless infatuation for an earl’s son a name and 
Say : 

* Yes, I am in love ?”” 

But all the same, and absurd as the thing 
seemed, she knew that it was true. Lady Emily 
laughed. 

“I can see that it is so,” she said. “Oh, 
yes, you are probably in love:with one of your 
picturesque peasants: Well, never mind, I 
don’t want to pry into your secrets; I will tell 
you mine instead. Indeed, I suppose mine are 
hardly secrets; all London knows them. You 
know that. we are all going to Athlcne: Castle 
to-morrow in the close carriage to visit the ear] 
and the countess? The house is full of gay 
folks. Lord. Athlone is now, through his 
father, a candidate for my hand, because I am 
the acknowledged heiress of my rich unele in 
India... My uncle has announced it 'to the Earl 
of Clondell. Within the last.two months all 
these arrangements have’ been made. They 
have been kept seeret though. Only my. con- 
sent is waited for. I don’t like Lord Athlone, 
and though he thinks: me, as he kindly says, 
“pretty encugh,” he dees not love mea bit. All 
the same he will marry me if my uncle will 
settle. the three hundred thousand pounds on 
me, and I—well, I can’t exactly make. up my 
mind——” 

Aileen had let the cambrie handkerchief 
drop.. She looked in a sort of pale wonder at 
the “ seraphic Fairleigh* which was the blonde 
beauty’s name among titled Guardsmen and 
other fashionable young men, the luminaries of 
the London. season. 

“ And your ladyship loves him not?” 

She'spoke in poetic phrase out of the depths 
of her simple yet poetic soul, and the Lady 
Emily burst into a langhi 

“Very few women in the world marry for 
love; good child. It is the last thing we: think 
of; we—we can’t afford it. Don’t look so 
scared. We go to the opera or read a poem or 
@ novel when we want: to:see: what. love is like. 


It wasithought until quite lately, Aileen, that | 


I should have almost nothing wnen my mother 

died, but for all that, my child, I was the rage, 

and had many offers, Several men would have 

liked to possess the ‘beauty,’ but I—I was an 

idiot ; I fancied that I loved. Edward Athlone, 

be young, wild artist. brother of the. earl’s 
eir.”” 

Now we who are telling you: the story of 
Aileen’s love related to: you a short while since 
the thrilling horrors of that fearful night when 
our heroine slept at that terrible inn, the 
“ Traveller’s Joy.” 

On that night, when the dead body of the 
murdered man lay in ‘the next room, and the 
murderers, with the landlord and his wife, 





crowded about.the bed of Aileen, her life had, 
as wé know, depended on the nerve with which 
she had commanded her countenance and 
feigned sleep; she now had suddenly to exercise 
once more that wonderful gift of self-command 
which she possessed. 

She held back, as it were, her heart, which 
seemed to leap wildly in her bosom. She for- 
bade, by a supreme effort of the will, the tell- 
tale blood to’ mount to her fair face ; she erushed 
back the eager, questioning excitement which 
filled her soul; she stooped and picked up the 
work which she had dropped, and she began to 
sew neatly, swiftly, with downcast eyes and de- 
mure expression. 

The beautiful Lady Emily, wrapped up in 
herself, did not notice the expression on the face 
of her lovely seamstress, and she continued to 
prattle on lightly, like some summer brooklet. 
Aileen listened to the idle story which the 
fashionable beauty related with, as it were, her 
whole soul in her ears. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A HEARTLESS GIRL. 


Faiser than all fancy phantoms, 
Falser tnan all songs ave sung, 
Puppet to a selfish will, 

And craven to a shrewish tongue. 


“Ir was while I was visiting at Lord Clon- 
dell’s place in Surrey that I first saw Edward 
Athlone. I was but seventeen, and romantic, 
and I thought him like some prince in a fairy 
tale—all grace and beamty and gentleness and 
courage and daring, brave asa lion and gentile 
asadove. He fell madly in love with me at 
first sight, and told me of it the very next day, 
and I fancied that I returned the feeling, but 
now I understand things better, and I know 
that it is not in me to love in the way that girls 
in poems and novels love. 

‘No, if Edward had been Lord Athlone, I 
should have liked to become his wife rather 
than the wife of the very greatest prince on 
earth, but when I began to understand his posi- 
tion better, I saw what a foolish thing I had 
done in promising him never to love anybody 
else. When my. motherdies I should have al- 
most nothing if it were not for this rich uncle 
in India, and he won’t give me the great for- 
tune unless I marry a title. 

“Edward had only a paltry allowance of 
three hundred a year, and even that the earl 
has now taken away from him because they: 
have had a fearful quarrel, and so he has nothing 
whatever to depend on except his skill as an 
artist, and in that he has not yet succeeded to 
the extent of making a thousand a year, and of 
course you know it would be quite impossible 
that I should live on a sum like that, so lately 
I have written him cool letters. I know I made 
the promise, but it was the foolish promise of a 
girl of seventeen. During last London season 
we seldom met, and when we did it was in such 
a crowd and crush and noise: that we could 
hardly understand each other’s words. Only 
looks passed between us, and mine puzzled 
him, I know, for my feelings puzzled myself. 
He isso distractingly handsome, and I adore 
that. swarthy Spanisix colouring of his, and.then 
he is so: strong and tall and graceful.” 

Lady Emily sighed softly, and paused a mo- 
ment. Then she went on rapidly : 

«* However, all those romantic dreams must. be 
knocked out of my head, for my rich uncle will 
only give me his fortune if I marry a lord, and 
though I don’t love Lord Athlone, he is young, 
handsome, clever; he is.in.the home brigade in 
the Guards. Ah, you don’t know what: the 
Guards are. They are’the first English soldiers, 
and,the English soldiers are the first in the 
world. They always attend on the Queen and 
royal family. Lord Athlone is a constant guest 
at Court; his father’s estates are mortgaged, 
but my uncle’s fortune will pay that off, and I 
am to have five thousand a year for pin money ; 
it is all settled. We don’t love each other one 
| atom, but it is all settled, and our tastes are 
| alike; we both love races and horses.and balis 











and Richmond dinners, and everything that is 
fast, extravagant and delicious. I must have 
diamonds and emeralds as large as the Queen’s. 
I am like my mother, she says, insatiable. 
Well, and here is a letter—a foolish letter from 
poor Ted, who is supposed: to be in London in 
a garret working away at his pictures, while in 
truth he is at Loughrea, and ke is coming here 
this very morning to see me if you, like a 
darling Aileen, will smuggle him in without 
my mother or Lady Cawdor knowing it, will 
you ?” 

** Aileen let the work drop.a second time on 
the floor. She looked now straight at Lady 
Emily Fairleigh and .strove to speak, but some- 
thing in her throat prevented her. 

** Aileen, do you mean that you have a spite 
against him because he isthe son of your jand- 
lord? Won’t you let him in?” 

Then Aileen found voice. 

“I willdoas your ladyship wishes.” : 

“Very well. Be then onthe watch. Goup 
into the picture gallery in half-an+hour from 
this, and look along that road which winds 
under the wall of the shrubbery. When you 
see a horseman waving a white handkerchief, 
wave that one you hold in your hand, and then 
ran down and cross the grounds and let him in 
by that door in. the shrubbery wall that:is al- 
ways kept locked. He wiil tie his horse toa 
tree, then he will follow you until you come in 
sight of the house. He will hide among. the 
trees ; you willcome on and goin the back way, 
through the servants’ offices. You will send 
them out of the way with orders’ from me. 
When he comes to the side door close to the 
fernery you will be watching for him, and you 
will let him in and lead him up the back stairs 
straight to this room. You may hear all he 
says, if you like, by staying im the next room. 
I rather wish, indeed, after he is gone for you 
to tell me how he takes it, and how he looks 
when he finds 1 am going to marry his 
brother.” 

Lady Emily laughed a laugh half neryous 
and compassionate, half triumphant and cruel. 
This society beauty was a strange mixture of 
good and evil; she said: 

** Oh, I know it will treak his heart; he per 
feetly worships me.” 

Aileen felt her heart swell in hot wrath 
against this young member of the aristocracy 
who made so light of bringing pain and anguisn 
to a brave man’s soul. For her part she had 
never triumphed in having won the love of 
Dermot. His pain had pained her. She was 
far too noble for what is called coquettry, and 
she could not understand it. Still, she did not 
allow her anger to be seen, and when the Lady 
Emily came tothe end of her’recital, she meekly 
said : 

«I will do as your ladyship wishes.” 

Lady Emily looked at her watch. 

** Please to go now,” she said, putting the 
exquisitely chased golden toy back into her 
pocket. 

And Aileen arose-and went up to the grand 
picture gallery and watched until she saw the 
tall horseman appear on the stony mountain 
road. Then she waved her white kerchief; he 
answered the sign inthe same manner.’ With 
a wildly beating heart she rushed along the 
corridors and down the staircases-and across the 
stable yard into the shrubbery.: She did not 
stop to put anything in the shape of a wrap 
upon her head. 

Though the wintry wind was keen she felt it 
not, for her heart was on fire. She reached the 
shrubbery door, which was locked on the in- 
side; it was a door let into the wall of the 
shrubbery. When it fell back, she was once 
more face to face with Edward Athlone. 

He was not surprised to see her as she had 
fancied that he would have been. Lady Emily 
had told him of the lost jewels, of the capture 
of the thieves, of the pretty girl, one of the eari’s 
tenants, whom the ruffians were following 
against her will, and of how she had engaged 
this beautiful peasant Aileen to be her. maid 
under Thompson. 

“ She is a beautiful piece of furniture,” said 
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Lady Emily in her letter. ‘Just like a 
shepherdess in Dresden china.” 

Athlone clasped both of Aileen’s hands and 
looked into her eyes, and he said: 

«I knew you were here, Aileen. How happy 
ou must be near her. I love her, Aileen; I 
ope to make her one day my wife!” 

Aileen was pale as death. She looked on the 
ground. It seemed to her that she dared not 
look on Edward Athlone. He was too noble 
and grand, too much like some demi-god, so 
chivalrous, so graceful, so brave. Ah, how 
gladly she would have died to win his love— 
only to know that he loved her, and then to die, 
seemed bliss to this romantic soul, but she 
could not even trust herself to speak, and 
Edward thought that she had learnt pride and 
reserve since she had been in the service of the 
high-born beauty. 

n silence Aileen conducted the young gentle- 
man into the very presence of his ladylove. 
Lady Emily ran forward when she saw Edward, 
and broke into a merry laugh. 

“Ts it not a cunning trick?” she asked. 
«Just like me, isit not? No, Aileen, don’t go 
away; Edward won’t mind you; sit there in the 
window. I can’t give Edward more than ten 
minutes of my time, for I fear my mother will 
come in; but if she does, and finds I have a 
chaperone, why it will seem so much nicer.” 

Edward was as white as marble. 

“Emily,” he murmured, “I must have five 
minutes with you alone. I——” 

But the spoiled beauty interrupted him im- 
patiently: “ Nonsense! She knows everything. 
You were so wild to see me; and you would 
have fancied if I had written you word 
that all was at an end between us, that some- 
body had coerced me. It is not so. Now you 
hear me tell you to your face, my dear, good 
Edward, that all is at an end between us. 
We are too poor; I can’t live in a garret on 
bread and cheese, I can’t indeed.” 

“And you sent for me to tell me this, sweet 
Emily, and before a witness ?” 

He pointed to Aileen, who arose and moved 
towards the door. 

“Stop, stop!” cried Lady Emily, and’ she 
stamped her foot in a fury. ‘“ Don’t dare to 
leave me alone with this madman. I tell you 
he is ripe for murder !”’ 

And Lady Emily sank half fainting again 
into her easy chair. She had been ill as we 
know, and was still weak. But Edward Ath- 
lone had no pity for her; he had given his 
man’s strong love to this heartless girl, and she 
had pierced his soul with a cruel dart. She had 
trampled his heart into the dust. Not only had 
she jilted him, but she had jilted him in a mer- 
ciless fashion, He was white; his teeth were 
clenched ; rage and anguish made his face as the 
face of some angry god; he hardly looked 
human. 

“T would not marry you—no, not even if you 
were rich!’ Lady Emily said, bitterly, ‘‘for you 
have a demon’s temper, I can see. No, I am 
going to marry your brother, Richard Lord 
Athlone!” 

Edward started. He opened his eyes. 

** No, I will not curse you,” he said, “‘ but the 
curse will fall on you all the same as if I had 
spoken it on you and on him!” 

And then he turned to leave the room. Aileen 
followed him without a word all down the stairs 
and along the corridors and across the stable 
yard and so to the shrubberies. He did not 
seem to heed her, but all at once he turned and 
faced her. It was in a lonely part of the 
grounds. His face, despite its beauty, was 
awful in its wrath and scorn. Then he smiled 
bitterly, folded his arms, and spoke thus to the 
girl who loved him more than her life. 


(To ve Continued.) 








Mr. Witrams, of Carhayes Castle, and 
Pengreep, Cornwall, who died recently, is said 
to have left property estimated at three or four 
millions sterling. None of his proverty is 





FOUR-LEAF CLOVER: 
THE STORY OF A FLIRTATION. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Morais’s letters had been coming at longer 
intervals of late. Mollie had taken many a fruit- 
less tramp through mud and dust and storm, 
hoping that her efforts would be rewarded by a 
letter in the post-office at Greendale. This last 
letter was brought out to her by her uncle, who 
was obliged to go tothe village on business, 
and who returned home from his errand late one 
Saturday night. - 

«* Here’s a letter for—let’s see, for Miss Mollie 
Keeble,” he said, pretending to have great diffi- 
culty in making out the address, as he held the 
letter close to the lamp. 

Mollie snatched it from him with a happy 
laugh, and tore it open eagerly. Then a thought 
struck her. She would not read it there. She 
would rather read it by herself. She took upa 
candle, thinking she would slip off upstairs. 

But her aunt called her to go out to the barn 
for chips ; and when she came back, her uncle 
asked her to read his newspaper aloud to him ; 
so the time passed. It was bedtime before she 
could seize the desired moment. Then she did 
not wait for prolonged good-nights. She ran up 
to her own little room, and opened her letter 
with breathless haste. 

I can hardly describe the sensations with which 
she read it. It stunned her as though she had 
been dealt a blow. She was too stunned to think 
for a while—to realise what had happened. Then 
she put up her hands to her face, and sat covered 
from sight, as though she would like thus to 
cover herself from thought, also. 

She sat so for hours. She did not shed a tear. 
Her one thought and wish and hope was to keep 
this to herself. The sturdy pride of her German 
parentage asserted itself. All her life long she 
had been educated to restrain all expression of 
feeling ; not to make those about her wretched 
because she was wretched. To keep her private 
griefs to herself. Hence she had no wish for 
sympathy now—no thought of it. 

But oh, the overwhelmingly lonesome feeling 
that overcame her in consequence! In all the 
world no one to turn to? No one to whom 
she would wish to turn. The only heart with 
which she believed herself in sympathy had 
failed her. 

Hours passed and found her still motionless. 
She started when at last the candle went out 
suddenly and left her in darkness. She went 
to the window and flung back the shutter. The 
moon had risen meanwhile, and the moonlight 
streamed in. Thecock began tocrow. It must 
be after twelve o’clock; she had come upstairs 
at nine. 

She began to undress slowly. She knelt 
down to say her prayers, but the words and the 
thoughts would not come. She laid down on 
the bed and stared out at the moonlight. Still 
that horrible blank in her heart and mind. She 
lay awake all night long, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

When daylight came she rose mechanically 
and went about her duties. But there was no 
relief to the blank oppression that weighed upon 
her. She was stupefied; outward sights and 
sounds made no impression upon ker. She was 
not even sorry for herself: 

How she keptit all to herself only those who 
have suffered know. But she did keep it to her- 
self. As time passed on her aunt asked her 
whether she had had no letters lately from Mr. 
Morris. Mollie replied that she had not heard, 
and did not expect to hear. 

“Tt’s all over with us,” she told her aunt, 





briefly. ‘We would never have suited each 
other, Like should wed with like.” 
And her aunt told her that she was a rare | 
sensible girl, and that it was a pleasure to see 
she had no moonshining nonsense about her. 


entailed. He leaves two sons, each about twenty | Yes, dear little Mollie kept her own counsel like 


years of age. 


| a brave girl. She had no pride in the matter. | 


She would have been ashamed to have her aunt 
know she had been jilted, but she did not want 
her to think badly of Morris. 

Gradually Mrs. Keeble ceased to talk about 
him, or to think of him. She dismissed him 
with a sigh, nevertheless. She had liked him. 
He had seemed to her a very grand person. If 
only Mollie and he had made a match of it! 

Ihave taken up the greater part of my space 
in describing this episode of Mollie’s youth. 
Like all happy times, it always seemed a brief 
period to her. After that for months and years 
her life dragged on. She led a monotonous, 
dull existence. If it had not been for Morris 
she would have had no aspiration or thought 
beyond it. Having known him, she had lost 
the sweet secret of contentment. Nevertheless, 
she did her duty thoroughly. 

Ifancy her aunt and uncle never realised the 
difference in her. To them she continued to be 
the Mollie they had always known—industrions, 
cheerful, unflagging, unselfish; they had not 
the nice insight to see that the girl no longer 
put her heart in her life. They admired their 
girlimmensely. Asshe grew graverand quieter 
they admired her for that especially. 

They had always appreciated the fact that 
Mollie was made of a different mould from the 
other neighbourhood girls. They encouraged 
the turn she had for reading. When Morris 
first went away he sent her books and papers. 
When these ceased to come Mollie contrived to 
borrow of the district schoolmaster and of the 
minister. She had an eager mind and a thorough 
one. She took up subjects. She read history. 
She studied grammar. Yes, grammar, above 
all. She felt this to be a weak point with her. 

She never heard of Morrisagain. She did not 
forget him, for one reason. No other absorbing 
sentiment came to her. She rebuffed the young 
menof the neighbourhood, all but Joshua Brown, 
who would not be snubbed. He continued to 
come and see her regularly. He had a faithful 
heart, and he believed in the ultimate triumph 
of constancy. One of these days, he kept saying 
to himself. 

At last Uncle Keeble died. Then Joshua 
pressed his suit. He wanted Mollie to marry 
him, and he urged Aunt Keeble to come and 
live with them. Aunt Keeble implored Mollie 
to consent. They still kept on at the toll-gate, 
but they might be turned ont at any time. 

And Aunt Keeble was an old woman. She 
could not go on working for ever. Mollie must 
consider. She had always looked forward to 
being cared for in her old age by the child to 
whom she had devoted herself for so many 
years. 

Mollie thought the matter over. She stifled 
the remonstrances of her heart. She tried only 

listen to the side of the subject which con- 
cerned her aunt. Why should she consider 
herself at all in the matter? There was no 
happiness for her anywhere. All that re- 
mained for her was to make other people 


happy. 

She thought all this out one night lying on 
her bed—the bed on which she had passed so 
many lonesome, sleepless nights. The conclu- 
sion that she reached was to marry Joshua. 
Life would not last for ever. She would do what 
these two wanted her to do. ' 

But woman disposes. The next day Mollie 
was standing at the toll-gate, parleying with the 
owner of a lumber-waggon drawn by four stout 
steeds, when a young man strolled up, waited 
until the waggon had gone on, and then re- 
quested a drink. Mollie gave it to him with the 
pitiful air of absent-mindedness which had re- 
placed all her little coquettries. 

In spite of this, the young man still lingered. 
Finally he stated his errand. He had come up 
to the mountains for a month’s holiday, and he 
was looking around for a lodging. It had oc- 
curred to him that he might find a room there. 
He was not, exacting, he added, with a smile. 
He would give as little trouble as possible. 

Mollie was on the point of saying that they 
never took lodgers, when a glance at the young 
man’s bright, intelligent face checked her. Per- 
haps her aunt would like to make a little money 
in this way. They were sc poor just now, what 
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with doctors’ bills and apothecaries’ bills, and 
undertakers’ bills. 

She asked the young man to sit down, and she 
interviewed her aunt on the subject of his re- 
quest. Her aunt was favourably disposed from 
the first. Onseeing the young man, she agreed 
without more ado to make him one of the family 
for the nonce. He referred them to the neigh- 
bourhood doctor, with whom he said he had an 
acquaintance, for credentials as to his moral 
character, and he gave his name as George 
Warner. 

His coming marked an era in Mollie’s life. 
She went back to much of her former bright- 
ness and gaiety, but with the added charm of 
womanliness and dignity that had grown upon 
her of late. She and Mr. Warner became fast 
friends before the stipulated four weeks were 
over. He was undeniably a charming, an irre- 
sistible fellow. 

It dawned upon Mollie, when the time came 
round for him to go, that she had never in her 
life known anyone who so completely filled all 
her requirements. No, never. She had not 
forgotten Morris. By this time she had learned 
to discriminate between the infatuation which 
had blinded her to much that she would now 
look back to as coarse and unworthy, and the 
man as he had really been. 

And she believed in George Warner. It 
proved the sweetness of her nature that one 
man’s deceit had not wrecked her faith in all 
men. 

Still she made up her mind to say good-bye, 
and to go back to her old life. She put all hope 
of happiness still aside as not for her. She 
could still be thankful for this brief month, and 
the insight it had given her into the character 
of a good, earnest man. 

But that month did not close her friendship. 
Before he went away George had a conversation 
with her, in which he startled her with the in- 
telligence that the I. Warner Morris she had 
once known was his father. He had taken the 
name of Morris in order ‘to propitiate a relation 
whose money he had hoped to inherit, but who 
nevertheless left it away ftom him. His son 
retained the family name. 

When George told Mollie that his father was 
dead, she listened to him with a dull pain, which 
was like a far-away hint of past sufferings. Then 
George pursued his tale—diffidently. He had 
found her letters to his father among the dead 
man’s papers, and had brought them to her: He 
placed the package in her hands. 

“I think I should have posted them to you,” 
he said, “except that there was something— 
your name and the clover leaf fastened on one 
of the letters—which suggested green fields and 
— meadows; soI decided to bring them my- 
se - 

Mollie untied the bundle—opened that first 
letter. The clover leaf was brown and sered. 
She glanced over the letters. 

“Did you read them ?” 

“How can . you. ask?” the young man 
cried. 

Every now and then Mollie’s ignorance 
- ig world would make a misstep of this 

ind. 

“TI loved him,” she said, simply. “Did he 
never speak of me to you.” 

“He was not apt to speak to me of his 
affairs.” 

It was an odd story altogether. It would be 
hard to say what had brought George Warner to 
Mollie. Pity, perhaps—curiosity, perhaps. Say, 
rather, a divine instinct—a heavenly guiding. 
Can you guess the rest? Mollie did not marry 
Joshua Brown. We will hope that Fate was 
kind and sent him consolations. Fate is kind 
in the long run, And Mollie did marry George 
Warner. He did not make that mountain jour- 
ney in vain. M. L. 





KEPT OUT OF THE WAY. 
In too many households, the small boy is 
considered a nuisance, and only that... He is not 
wanted in the parlour because his boots are 








makes a noise, nor in the hall because he slides 
down the bannister. He sleeps in the back attic 
because “it is good enough fora boy,” and he 
cannot be trusted with the wall-paper and wood 
work in one of the bed-rooms, the short-sighted 
mother forgetting that pleasant and cheerful 
surroundings have a vast deal to do in the 
formation of the tastes and habits of 
humanity. 

Whatever he does offends ; wherever he is, he 
is in the way. His coming and going is a 
matter of indifference, so that he “ keeps out of 
the way.” Consequently he roams the street at 
night—hours after he should be in bed. Who 
his associates are, where he goes, and what he 
learns may be told in time from his vulgar 
manners, his coarse language and his dissipated 
habits. Who is to blame for his ruin ? 

If boys were kept out of the streets at night, 
their companions carefully selected, their 
manners and morals looked after by those whose 
duty it is to instruct, and protect, and guard 
them from evil, there would be little need of 
penitentiaries and popular reform movements. 
Form correct principles from the beginning, and 
there will be no need to reform them. Give your 
boys tender care and protection. 
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PEARL OF THE OCEAN; 


OR, 
THE AVENGERS FOILED. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next day, Pearl Noyes marked with a 
white stone. Max Livingstone returned. His 
ship was hauled up for repairs whichit might 
take some months to complete—meanwhile he 
was at liberty to sun, himself in the warmth of 
love and happiness. 

He came 4 Pearl sitting alone in the quaint 
parlour. Jerry and Mrs. Noyes were both absent, 
and the servant being too busy with clearing 
away the tea things, suffered him to announce 
himself. He entered softly, and had his arms 
around her before Pearl knew of his vicinity. 

* Pearl, darling, are you glad to see me ?” 
“Yes,” she said simply, “Iam glad to see 
you.” 

« Come and sit beside me,” and he drew her to 
the sofa. * When I went away, I promised 
myself to say something to you if I should on 
my return find you the same Pearl. Tell me 
now, are you unchanged ?” 

“Yes, I am unchanged.” 

*T thought so. Pearl, you: must know my 
secret which is no secret. I luve you.” 

She hid her face on ‘his bosom, but he was 
selfish enough to have no pity for her blushes 
in his desire to read his answer in her eyes. 
He lifted the face up and looked upon it one 
moment, and then his lips touched hers, and 
her arm stole timidly up around his neck. 

“My darling, tell me, what is youranswer ?” 

** What do you wish it to be ?” 

** Say to me, ‘ Max, I love you. 

She hesitated. 

“Then Iam mistaken. You do not care for 
me.” : 

“I do care for you.. Oh, Max, I love you!” 

It was like most other betrothals—the 
happiest moment to two lives that had ever 
blessed them ; but a very tame, foolish scene to 
all other persons! Max stayed at the cottage 
until the tall old clock chimed the hour of 
midnight—until he had won Pearl’s promise to 
be true until death; until he had pledged 
himself that nought should ever shake his confi- 
dence in her, and that not even Death himself 
should. make: him false. How little he 
thought how soon his faith was to be tried to the 
uttermost. 

Max was an impatient lover. He could not 


:”? 





wait for his happiness. His commission paid 
him handsomely—he could afford a wife, and he 
came to Mrs. Noyes the next day, begging her 
to give him Pearl before he should go away 
again. 

Mrs. Noyes was secretly angry at the turn 
affairs had taken. The good lady’s plans had 
been thwarted.too severely for her to feel at all 
a forgiving spirit. She had set. her heart on 
having Pearl marry Colonel Rudolph, whom she 
believed the soul of honour, and whom she knew 
to be the wealthiest man in the vicinity. 

So as might have been expected, she turned 
acold shoulder to the ardent young lieutenant, 
and the only encouragement, if such it could be 
called, he got from her was that she would 
await Captain Noyes’ decision when he should 
arrive at home. 

With that Max was obliged to be satisfied. 
But he made the best of the tacit permission he 
had received to visit Pearl—and every day he 
spent some time by her side, getting more and 
more in love with her at every meeting. 

Pearl had not seen Bett Morgan for several 
days, and in her sweet new happiness had almost 
forgotten the mysterious .woman’s existence. 
But one day Max mentioned her. 

*‘Have you a witch in your neighbourhood, 
Pearl?” he asked her, as they sat alone in front 
of the cottage. 

She looked up with asmile. 

“© Why do you ask ?” 

“T think I saw one this morning.” 

“IT daresay you have seen Bett Morgan.” 

«« And who is Bett Morgan ?” asked Max. 

“That is more than anyone in this vicinity 
seems to know,” replied Pearl. ‘She is anold 
woman who has recently taken up her abode at 
the Roost, but where she came from is unknown. 
She and a: hunchback live alone in the house, 
making no friends, and admitting no visitors. 
Where did you see her ?” 

“Down by the shore,” replied Max—* a tall 
woman, dressed entirely in black, with a shawl 
thrown over her head and shoulders, half-conceal- 
ing the long white hair—eyes that gleamed like 
coals of fire, and an expression of countenance 
half fascinating, half repulsive.” 

““That was Mrs. Morgan,” said Pearl, posi- 
tively. 

“1 was walking along the rocks, with a fowl- 
ing piece under my arm,” continued the 


‘Hieutenant, “for I was on my way to the woods 


totry my luck at squirrel-shooting. AsI passed 
the woman I observed that her fiery eyes were 
fastened upon me witha look that was almost 
savage. I bowed to her, and said, “ A very fine 
morning, madame.” 

Her answer was—‘ The stormiest days are 
sometimes heralded by fine mornings.’ Then, 
added, ‘Young man, you are treading on dan- 
gerous ground. ‘Take my advice, and keep a 
watch over your heart. Unless you snatch it 
from its present resting-place, your whole life 
will be’ruined. 

“Why, what could she have meant ?” said 
Pearl, in a tone of alarm. 

“I do not know,” returned her lover ; “but it 
is my opinion that the woman is demented. I 
did not.attach the slightest importance to her 
words, and you must not, either, my darling.” 

But Pearl could not help shivering involunta- 
rily, and although she let the subject drop for the 
present, she could not feel easy in her mind. 

The next day she had an opportunity of 
learning more about Bett Morgan. It was May, 
and the arbutus flowers werein bloom. Pearl 
went off into the woods in search of flowers, and 
full of happy thoughts she wandered farther 
than she had intended. 

The ‘day was' very warm, and she sat down 
under a tree torest. Suddenly the rumble of 
distant thunder burst upon her ear. She hada 
constitutional terror of a thunder shower, and 
starting to her feet she looked around her for 
some place of refuge, for she was full two miles 
from home. 

A wreath of smoke rising among the trees 
caught her eye. She pressed rapidly towards it, 
and in & moment the old weather beaten wall of 
the Roost was visible. 

She halted, uncertain what to do, but a few 
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great drops of:rain assured her that there was 
no time for hesitation. As if to help her toa 
decision, the door of \the house opened, and 
Bett Morgamappeared. »:She perceived the girl 
at once, and came out to meet ker. 

« Come in,” she said, gently, yet with authority. 
«I should have come to seek you to-night, and 
I had rather talk with you:here. Come in; the 
storm is close upon us.” 

Pearl obeyed, and followed the woman through 
a dark passage to a room beyond. The girl’s 
eyes were fairly dazzled ‘by the splendour they 
drankin. Theshutters of thercom were drawn, 
and the place was lighted ‘by two silver jamps 
swinging by gilded chains from the ceiling. 

Thewalls were hung with: silken curtains, of 
choicest, deepest. crimson, looped up here and 
there with golden cords. The furniture was 
rosewood and velvet,:and the chairs sank beneath 
your weight like heaps of the softest down. 

The carpet was the choicest product of some 
Persian loom ; it almost-seemed as if the flowers 
wrought there must give out some fragrance, so 
like to life they were. A. pearl inlaid clock 
ticked on the wall—a golden hour-glass stood on 
the table—one by one the sands slipped away. 

In a corner of ‘the apartment was a harp ; on 
a rug of the softest wool shambered a dog ;‘and 
curled up on a lounge—the amber mouth-piece 
of a meerchaum between his lips, from which he 
was exhaling a subtle sensuous smoke—was 
Rob Morgan. 

Something in the atmosphere of the plaze 
made Pearl faintand dizzy, and she would have 
turned back, but’ Bett. gently forced her into a 
chair, and pressed upon ‘her a gobletiof red wine 
that burnt her veins like fire. 

Rob sprang up instantly—threw aside his 
pipe—and seated himself just where the soft 
light of the lamp fell on his face. And that face 
was themost singularly handsome face Pearl 
had ever seen. 

Olive skin, dark, deep, mellow black eyes,’ the 
eyes of one born to suffering and sorrow, regular 
features, hair glossy, curling, and raven black ; 
a mouth sweet and tender as a woman’s; yet 
expressing: capabilitiesof firmnesslikeiron. His 
beard was soft.and tawny, reminding oneiof a 
lion’smane. But when you looked at/his:crushed, 
misshapen form the face lost its charm, for an 
uglier dwarf body than Rob Morgan’s wasnever 
seen. 

Pearl shuddered visibly:as an nnusuaily loud 
clap of thunder broke through the veiled twilight 
of the place. 

“Is the Pearl of the Ocean afraid of the thun- 
der?” asked Rob, .im that peculiarly sweet, 
musical voice of his. 

“Tama httle foolish, Ifear,’”’ said Pearl. 

“ Does she like music ?” 

* Yes, lam passionately fond: of it.” 

“ Will she hear an untaught musician play ?” 

“TI shall be happy.” 

Rob brought the -harp:and set it down before 
her, and swept the chords. Such astorm of 
melody as burst forth! Pearl sat breathless. 
She had never even dreamed of such heavenly 
strains. She heard the wail of the wintry winds 
in the trees, the beat of the tireless sea on the 
sands, the 'dirge of a broken-hnman heart and 
the agonised ery of a lost soul. 

Suddenly he stopped, flung the instrument 
behind him, and began to sing. The words 
were Spanish, a language of which Pearl 
understood not a word, and yet she comprehended 
the song. It-was a dirge of disappointment—a 
wail of despairing love. He ceased at length. 

** Will not the Pearl sing now ?” 

“ No, I eéuld not sing after listening to you,” 
she replied with enthusiasm. “Do you know 
that you have a fortune in your voice ?” 

‘I have no use for a fortune,” he replied, 
sadly, yet proudly. 

**‘ No use forafortune ? Youarenot like others 
then. I think thereiare very few persons who 
would say that.” 

“You are right. I am not like others. I 
have the soul of a manin the body of a 
brute !’” 

His tones were bitter, and Pearl’s heart 
throbbed with pity. She put her soft hand on 
that of the hunchback. 





There is a place where the crooked shall -be 
made straight.” 

“You believe it? Yes, for such as you 
there should be a heaven always—not. for 
me y? ‘ 

He dropped her hand, and wert back to his 
seat on the fauteuil. 

‘Has not the storm abated ?”’ asked Pearl, 
seeing how deeply he was moved, and 
feeling strangely uneasy. in that. dim, unreal 
room. 

Rob threw open a casement behind the curtain 
revealing the wet grey sky, and the fast falling 
rain, but there was a belt of gold in the.west—a 
harbinger of -fair weather. Bett emtered just 
then from an inside room. 

‘It. is still raining,” she said, “you. had 
better make up your mind to remain here to- 
night.” 

“ Not for the world! eried:Pearl, repelling the 
idea with terror.  “‘ They would be fretting for 
meathome! I must go the moment the rain 
ceases falling.” 

«But itis almost sunset, amd you are three 
miles from home.” 

“Tam not afraid, and Iam a good walker.” 

Bett laid a hand on Pearl’s arm. 

«Come with me, I have something to say to 
you.” 

The girl arose reluctantly, and followed the 
weird woman into an adjoining room, which 
was evidenly fitted up as a sort of oratory. The 
wails were -hung with black, an altar, on which 
burnt.a wax taper, stood in the centre of the floor, 
a crucifix of ivory hung from the ceiling by a 
golden chain, and beneath it, in a censer of 
purest silver, burned some rare offering which 
emitted a spicy odour and filled the atmosphere 
with a stifling perfume. It was evident that Bett 


Morgan was a Catholic. She forced Pearl into }, 


a great chair before the altar, and stood herself 
before her. 

«« Listen to me,” she said gravely, “I wish to 
talk of the past. How many years ago were you 
found drifting at sea ?” 

“ Nearly fourteen.” 

** And you were then five years old.” 

“Ido not know. They judged me about 
four.” 

«“‘[hey were wrong. You were found in July, 
and the first day of the next August you were 
five years of age. Ina few months, Pearl, you 
will see your nineteenth birthday.” 

The positive air with which the woman spoke 
convinced Pearl that she was telling the truth. 
She regarded her earnestly, 

“ How do you know the things of which you 
speak ?” 

Bett laughed unpleasantly. 

«* How do I know? “Have they hot told -you 
that Ideal in the black art? A sorceress has 
little trouble in ascertaining the age of any 
person in whose days shefeels ‘an interest. Has 
she ?” 

«But Ido not believe in sorcery. If you 
know what you shave stated to be a fact, you 
have some means of obtaining that know- 
ledge.” 

You are right. Shall I goon? Shall I tell 
you all that I know ?” 

“Yes, you may go on.” 

“Very well. Remember if you hear anything 
which you would have been happier not to have 
known, that you tempted fate to reveal it to you. 
When you were found you had around your neck 
a gold chain to which was attached a ruby 
heart.” 

“I did. But there is nothing strange in your 
knowing that. It was known-at the time ail 
over Highfield.” f 

“I daresay. But it was not told to me by 
any person in Highfield. I knew it before I 
ever saw the shores of England. And further— 
on your left shoulder, just beneath the cover of 
your dress, there is a sear which looks as if it 
might have been made by the teeth of a wild 
beast. And it was!’ 

“ How do you know ?” demanded Pearl. 

Bett laughed again, in that unpleasant way, 
which somehow reminded Pearl of the growl of 
a tiger. The girl arose—quickly. 


“Let me go. I think the rain has ceased. 





And I must get-out of thisatmosphere. It stifle: 
me.” : 
“Not yet. I have not.done with you. ~ Sit 


still until I have finished. . I daresay you have 
wondered a deal about. your parents. 
Would you not like to see them ?” 

A beautifullight shot into Pearl’s eyes as she 
lifted them to the face of the woman. 

Oh, if I could! If I,could see my own, own 
mother !’”’ 

Bett stooped over her, and whispered a few 
hoarse sentences in her ears. Pearl fell back a 
pace, and stood like ene changed to stone. -Her 
face was paleas death,an ashen grey. pallor 
settled over her lips, her pulses stopped their 
beating, she felt, cold and rigid.as ice. 

Bett stood leoking on, a fiendish light break- 
ing over her face, a gleam of trinmph in her 
dark eye. <Ai.last Pearl put her hand to her 
forehead, in a dazed sort of way, like one just 
rousing from sleep. 

““Wake.me up,’ she said, pitifully, “some- 
body wake me up, please! I shall die if you let 
me sleep.” j 

* You.are not sleeping,” said the woman, 

. “owareawake. Besatisfied of that. 


What you have heard is no dream. It is a 


reality.” 

“ Great heavens! it cannot be.” 

“Do you wish togo now? Do you want to sit 
by the quiet ‘fireside of a virtuous wouran like 
Dame Noyes, and receive on your lips the kisses 
of an honest man like Max Livingstone? If he 


dknew-all -he would spurn you from him'as one 


spurns the eareass of a dead dog.” 

*« Oh, don’t !. don’t !. Havea little merey! I 
am not guilty. What :have L.done to deserve 
this ?” 

“What have we all, done. to deserve the 

that falls upon. us? - What did Ido 
that my life should be wretched:as it has been ? 
What did. Rob do that his form should be more 
unsightly than those of a beast,, and existence 
rendered a burden to him?” 

“Oh, I do not know.. Lam blind, I believe. 
Everything seems cold and dark.” 

“You can go, if: you wish, but not until you 
pass your word to preserve ‘an eternal silence 
regarding what I have told you. Never by 
word or look must you reveal aught of it. Life 
and death hang upon it—and remember who 
you doom by speaking! Be silent as the grave 
itself !”” 

“Silent? . You meed' not fear! I do not 
think tortures: could tempt me to speak those 
horrible words you have spoken to me.” 

“ Swear it, then.” ; 

« I cannot——” 

« Pearl, you came of a stock which does not 
tremble at.an oath. Their lips are well ac- 
quainted with them. Lift your hand and swear 
tome before Heaven ‘and the Virgin that you 
will never reveal what I have told you until I 
give you liberty. I have a right to command 
you, and I use that right.. Swear it!” 

“IT do, Ido ”—faltered Pearl. ‘Oh, heavens! 
let me die !” 

She staggered back, and fell to the floor in a 
swoon. Rob heard.the:sound of her fall, and 
rushed into the room. 

“Back ! back!’ |-he cried, hoarsely, as his 
mother would have lifted the head of the girl— 
you shall. mot touch her. I would kill you 
first! She is as pure as the angels, and she 
shall not be stained with your touch.” 

«But you are not afraid ‘of contaminating 
her ?” said the woman; ‘scornfully, “you, who 
are so immaculate and chaste.” 

“My hands are not guilty of blood,” he'said 
in a low voice of terrible meaning. ‘‘ Whatever 
sins I may have ‘committed, I shall not be 
called into judgment to answer to the crime of 
murder !” 

“ Hush,” said Bett, shuddering. “ The walls 
have ears sometimes.” 

Rob, meanwhile, was chafing the cold hand of 
Pearl; but, seeing no-signs of returning anima- 
tion, he snatched a.gobletfrom a/small sideboard, 
and poured out agiass of wine, which he held to 
her lips. 

She swallowed a‘ little and opened her eyes. 
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Rob drew back, and stood regarding her with an 
expression of unutterable tenderness. 

«Where am 1?” she asked, faintly. “Tell 
me that lam at home, and that. my visit to The 
Roost was alla horrible dream.” 

“You are at The’ Roost now,” said Bett, 
coming'to her side, *‘ and you have not dreamed ; 
it is alla weality. But if you wish it, as soon as 
you are'able to do'so, you shall go home. . Rob 
will go with you, and you can ride Nero.” 

At this moment there was an impatient rap at 
the door, and Pearl heard the well-known voice 
of Jerry Sawyer, and another voice dearer to her 
than all the world. Bett closed the oratory, and 
went to the door. 

“Stand aside, you old female wizard !” cried 
Jerry, in an excited voice ; “stand aside, or T’ll 
show you which side your bread’s. buttered onto 
quicker than ever Sile Jones skinned a cat! You 
have got her here, and you want to keep her, and 
make a witch out of her, don’t ye? Git out of 
the way, or by the jumping jingoes, I’ll be guilty 
of something that was never on my conscience 
afore nor since, using violence to a woman of 
the female sect !” 

“Miss Noyes is here,” replied Bett, with 
dignity. ‘“ She isin the house with my son. She 
took refuge from the storm.” 

“With your son! A pritty. companion for a 
lady. I should as soon think of being sociable 
with a camelerpard—they look some alike. I 
swear, Squire Livingstone, I guess we didn’t 
come a minnit too soon !” 

“ Please be so kind as to inform Miss. Noyes 
that we are waiting to conduct ber home,” said 
Livingstone, courteously. 

Bett left the door open behind her and stepped 
within the oratory. 

** Miss. Noyes, your lover.and a person have 
come for you.” 

Pearl didnot speak or move. 

“Do you hear me, Pearl ?” Bett said, impera- 
tively. 

« Yes, I hear you—I.am going.” 

She took a few steps wearily, but Livingstone 
was already within the room. At sight of him, 
her face glowed, she sprang forward as if she 
would have fiung herself into the arms which 
were held out to receive her—stopped suddenly, 
and all the glow and life went out of her face, 
leaving her as pallid asacorpse. But. Living- 
stone, regardless of everything, clasped her to 
his heart, and rained passionate kisses on her 
cold face, 

“My darling! My Pearl! we were so 
frightened about you! Your mother was sure 
that you had fallen off the rocks,.and were 
drowned. And I, Pearl, I have suffered agonies. 
Why did you go so far? And, good heavens, 
Pearl! whatailsyou? Youareas paleas death, 
your hands are so cold they chill me.” 

“TI do not know,” she said, in a hollow, un- 
natural voice. “Iam not quite well, I tink.” 

“TI should think not, indeed! Why you 
tremble like a leat. Pearl, what is is? ‘Tell 
me, dearest, I have a right to know.” 

“There is nothing to tell. Takeme home. I 
am so tired.” 

“Rest in my arms, mydove. Youshall never 
go out of them again, if you will only stay.” 

** Look here, old lady,” said Jerry, addressing 
Bett, “ this is a mighty fine place if it had some 
winders init. It’s a darned shame to waste ile 
a lighting up a house when there’s any daylight 
to do it, which can be had for nothing. Why, 
the best ile I’ve got in my shop is worth one 
shilling a gallon! Prime article, if you should 
happen to want any. Marm would go crazy if 
she should come here and see those lamps a 
flaring in the daytime. She scolded enough to 
fill five pages of the ‘Snook’s Corner Gazette,’ 
tother day, cause Eben, my youngest brother, 
lit a taller dip to seal a letter to Sarah Ann 
Scriggins. Reckon it pays to be a witch, don’t 
i o> 

Bett made no. reply. 

“Yes it does; silence gives consent, they say. 
When I git my present stock of goods sold out, 
Til come up and larn to be a witch myself, 
How’ll that suit ye, eh 2” 

Bett still kept silence, 





“Stand one side a minnit, my little man,” 
said Jerry, addressing Rob, who was leaning 
against the harp, “and let me examine this ’ere 
machine. Looks like marm’s warping bars to 
home—only it hain’t quite so big. But you’re 
a waiting, hain’t ye, Mr. Livingstone? Sarvice, 
marm, and good day to ye!” and Jerry bowed 
himself out. 

Bett Morgan stood up on the floor grim and 
relentless as fate, itself. 

“ The first link of the chain is fixed,” she said, 
speaking more to herself than to Rob. “ And 
I only ask for my life to be spared until the last 
link is complete.” 


(To de Continued.) 








PECULIARITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


Ir is interesting to note the eccentricities: of | 


great men, a few of which I give yous Bir, 
Walter Raleigh, im ‘his best days, had greableve | 
for show; when he appeared at court herarere 
over a thousand pounds worth of diamondson his 
shoes; his armour was of solid silvery and his 
sword hilt was studded with precious stones‘af, 
incalculable value. 

Schiller thought that the odour from deeayi 
apples aided himvdin his writing. ' Goethe call 
on Schiller, onem@ay, and, uotfinding him at 
home, seated himself at his frietid's:table to note 
down various matters. die wasweomseized with; 
a strange indispesition, from whichhe neagly | 
fainted, but finding it proceeded from :an-un-,| 
pleasant oe = traced it toa y acienmn which 
he found of decaying: bd 
out of the room to inhale the foesh ni, when :he 
met the wife of Schiller, who said her husband 
kept the drawer always filled with rotten apples 
because the scent was so beneficial to him that he 
could not think or werk without it. 

The greatphi » Decates, had a passion 
for wigs, ibomehes Steele would sometianes.| 
spend forty g@uimeasyon a black peruke. Gdékd- 
smith’s coat is immortals 
According te’ Doctor Sehnson, Pope had snaca pe 
high opinion*of drimestié..as:to think he wasene 
of the pivots ‘of tthe: of the world. 
Napoleon I. prited thi on the smallness of 
his hands and feet. ‘Sir’ Walter’ ‘Scott»-was; 
prouder of being sheriff of Selkirkshire than 
author of “* Waverley.” 

Kotzbue was so vain and envious that he could 
not tolerate any celebrated personage near him, 
even when represented by a portrait or statue. 
Lord Byron was vain to excess—vain of his 
genius, rank, misanthropy, and even his vices. 
Spinoza took particular delight in seeing spiders 
fight. Countde Grammont once found Cardinal 
Richelieu jumping with his servant, tosee who 
could jump the highest. Salvator Rosa often 
played in impromptu comedies, and traversed 
the streets of Rome dressed as a mountebank. 

Antonio Magliabecchi, librarian of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, was fond of spiders,.and had 
his room filled with them; no one was allowed 
to distusbthem. Cowper bred rabbits and made 
bird-cages. Doctor Johnson’s pet was a cat. 
Wind, the Swiss painter, had several cats ; one 
would sit on his shoulder while he painted. 
Goethe had a tame adder, but held dogs in 
aversion. Samuel Clarke used to jump over 
tables and chairs. Once, seeing a pedantic 
fellow, he said, ‘‘ Now we must desist, for a fool 
is coming in.” Mendelssohn loved to sit at his 
window and count tiles on the roof opposite. 
Thompson delighted to saunter in his garden 
and eat ripe peaches off the trellises, with his 
hands in his pockets. Gray said he should like 
to pass his life living on a sofa, reading French 
novels. Oliver Cromwell played blind man’s 
buff with his attendants. Beethoven loved to 
paddle in cold water, and carried his passion to 
such an extent that the floor of his room was 
flooded, and the water filtered through the lower 
stories. 

Lamartine, in the morning, would scamper 
bare-footed through the dewy. grass of the 


¥ 


boats. Coming toa small pond, he has been 
known to take from his pocket a bank-note, 
make a boat and place it on the water to let the 
wind drive it to the opposite shore, when he 
would take it out. 








THE JEW’S BET. 


A@Sem, in a tavern in the town of Endigen, 
saw acmerchant whom he seemed to think he 
recocnised. 

“ Are yourone of the good men with whom I 
had the pleasure to travel from Basle to Stras- 


i) burg, on the Rhine ?” 


The:merchantiassented, and asked : 

“Mave you, my fellow traveller,since we met, 
pieked up much traffic ?” 

The Jew, insteadief answering the question, 


‘* Did -youomake.@ good speculation at the 
pdair ? ‘If +s0, Bavouldi like to propese a bet to 
«you; thatis, Eebet that you cannot repeat three 


words afterume as I = 
The merchant, that afew pence, 


more or less, »euidbaiake nei difference to him, 
replied : 

* “Bay on.” 

The Jew said “ Cutler”: The tenant re- 
peated “Cutler.” Next *#Bag-epipe,” which was 
also responded to. The dewvusrniled,:and said 
“Wong.” The merehagt, pusziled, bethought 
thimséelf where the mistake would) be; but the 

ew, taking a piece ofi@ikalxsant of his. pocket, 
hamiade a stroke and saids 
“#*One sixpence for mié,”” 
4 Again the Jew commencedmnd: said : 
‘ Olive oil.” 

The. merchant.saié *Oleve: vil.” 

“Tanner.” 

* Panmer.”’ 
Whe Jew smiled 
And sovonjtill t 
chant said 


mind said “Wrong.” 
time, wiren the mer- 


a 


Mow) B mill pay gou if;you can.show me 
how Eawas wrong.” 

'T'Whé dew said : 
« #¥ouwmever siidiie'third word, ‘wrong,’ and 
according ty Lwon the Aet.”’ 

‘Phe m 


yend the Jew had made 


money aa he g. 


SCIENCE. 


THE BENZOATE OF SODIUM IN CON- 
SUMPTION AND DIPHTHERIA. 


Tux inhalation of the benzoate of sodium in 
phthisis continues draw attention in Germany. 
Prof. Rokitansky, of Innspruck, was the first to 
advocate it, and Dr. Winternitz and others who 
had visited his .clinic, report upon it very 
favourably. They aver that nearly all cases im- 
prove upon it, at least at first. The, result is 
eategorically denied by many other observers. 

Its success asan agent in diphtheria is attested 
by Dr. Letzeriek, of Berlin. The pseudo-mem- 
brane is dusted with powdered benzoate, applied 
through a glass tube or quill, two or three times 
aday. Older children may use a gargle of one 

art totwenty. The temperature and pulse to- 
gether decline under this treatment. The 
pseudo-membrane contracts and becomes thinner 
and more transparent. 
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Tur new public clocks, for marking ‘ uniform 
time” with that at the Observatory, beat the 
latter already by three minutes. 

Tur Winter Palace of the Czar of Russia is 
the largest palace in the world, Leing one-third 
larger than that of the Emperor of Austria, and 
unsurpassed, in points.of splendour. It is the 
residence of the Czar and his Court :curing 
winter, and stands on the left: bank of the Neva. 
‘When the Imperial family isin residence about 





meadows. Shelley was fond of sailing paper 


6,000 persons are lodged in the building. 
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(tHE RETURN. ] 


OUT OF THE SEA; 


—OR— 


LEAH HEYWARD’S LOVERS. 





Ar eighteen Leah Heyward was graduated 
from a school that has a deserved: reputation. 
When it was all over, the white muslin and 
bouquets and music, she woke up to a fact that 
came upon her like something quite new. She 
said it to herself aloud one morning, and stared 
at herself in the glass after the words had left 
her lips: 

“Tam engaged to be married.” 

She was a girl not just like other girls, and 


she was nether a genius nora beauty. She was | 


bright and quick, with an emotional nature that 
threatened to swamp everything else. Up to 
this time she had been busy with books, and her 
painfully keen and fastidious senses had acted 
like a shield of ice. She was perfectly repellant, 
and had no more knowledge of nor interest in 
the airs and graces of other girls than if she had 
been one of the boys whose studiesshe had shared 
—not half so much, perhaps. 

But it was thetruth. George Eastmond, over 
the sea, held her promise to marry him. He had 
known her ever since she was a sallow, angular 
girl of thirteen. When she came home at vaca- 
tion, in the very last winter, all at once he woke 
= to a sense that she was sweet and love- 
able. 





She was such a child—such a shy, chilly little 
personage, that he never could bring himself to 
make love to her in words. But after she had 
gone back to school, and he found himself 
appointed to a foreign clerkship in the house 
that employed him, he wrote to her and offered 
himself. It was a rather ceremonious epistle ; it 
could not be otherwise. He looked forward over 
the three years of absence that his new position 
made necessary, and told himself that if he cared 
to win her at all, he could not’ take the chances 
of the interval. 

Miss Heyward dutifully enclosed it in the 
weekly home epistle, and scarcely thought of it 
again till it was returned to her. Her father 
had referred it to Mrs. Heyward—his second 
wife and Leah’sstepmother. George Eastmond 
was one of those young men of whom nothing 
that is not estimable is known. He belonged to 
a family that for three generations had been 
wealthy. He saw noreason why Leah, young as 
she was—Eastmond was six years her senior— 
should not accept him, if she wanted him. 

“You had better write to her,” he said. 
“You women understand each other in these 
matters.” 

“You sanction the proposal?” Mrs. Heyward 
said, in her slightly chilly way. 

It had been thought that if Eastmond had 
made advances to Miss Laura, Mrs. Heyward’s 
own daughter, she would not have frowned upon 
the courtship. 

“ Yes, if the little girl cares for him. Leah is 
to do just as she likes.” 





And so Mrs Heyward told her. Poor Leah felt 
a. kind of bewilderment at being thrown on her 
own judgment. But it was easier to accept than 
reject, and she had no very good or definite 
reason for the latter step. 

So she said yes, and did not think very much 
more about it till the excitement and confusion 
of graduation was over, and she found that 
where a young man’s preparation for life begun, 
hers was supposed to end. 

He sent her home a splendid diamond, which 
she wore when she was in full dress, and took 
safe care of at other times. He wrote to her 
punctually once in a fortnight, and she answered 
as punctually—four words to a line, and a dozen 
lines to a page. 

She saw Laura through an engagement and 
the flurry and bewilderment of “ getting ready,” 
and safely settled into matrimony—a “love 
match,” as everybody said, and she wondered 
about it in her cool way. 

Everybody knew of her engagement, and it 
seemed a chilly kind of barrier between her and 
her companions. Perhaps she had an exagger- 
ated idea of the allegiance due to this distant 
lover; she never seemed to wake up to a sense 
of being nineteen and attractive. And then one 
spring Mrs. Heyward did what she rarely did— 
she mentioned George Eastmond’s name. 

«Leah, my dear, isn’t Mr. Eastmond coming 
home this fall ?” 

*T’m very glad you have spoken, or I should 
have had to. He is coming in September, and 
he wants me to go back with him in November. 
And I thought, perhaps—Laura had such a 
hurry at the end——” 

“You are avery sensible girl. We'll begin 
at once.” 

“<It is such an undertaking,” drawing up her 
shoulders. 

“You might buy everything, I suppose, by 
the dozen, but you’ll care more for your things 
if you make them yourself. And I don’t care 
what you pay for those ready-made outfits, there 
is always a bad fit somewhere.” 

“If you would just kindly see to it all. Ill 
do just what you tell me, and your judgment is 
so much better than mine,” coaxingly. 

So Leah satin her cool chamber where last 
year Laura’s trousseau had assumed being, and 
the multitudinous ruffles and tucks and flutings 
grew and multiplied in bewildering volume. 
She grew more and more silent ; one might have 
said she was very absent-minded or very much 
absorbed. Mrs. Heyward did not observe any- 
thing amiss. 

Finally, Mr. Heyward said, of his own 
accord : 

** Doesn’t it seem to you that Leah is looking 
anyebing but well? Is she overworking her- 
stlf ?” 

That had not occurred to Mrs. Heyward. 
Leah had made no complaints. She was doing 
no more than all girls did. Butthat very morn- 
ing, while Mrs. Heyward was pondering what 
her husband had said, the girl herself spoke. 
Her lips were white, and a sudden passionate 
energy possessed her. 

«Tf I don’t get away from these things, I 
shall die, and fainted dead away. 

You may believe that a season of excitement 
followed that event. Leah, who had never been 
ill in her life, who had never been waited on, 
lying there pale and still, accepting service 
and swallowing doses, was such a constant 
centre of surprise and commiseration to the 
whole house. 

By-and-bye she was able to walk abont, but 
she was white and weak, and seemed to take not 
the slightest interest in anything. The old 
doctor, who had known her from babyhood, said 
frankly that there was nothing the matter with 
her that any skill of his could reach. 

So, by-and-bye, when everybody had grown 
thoroughly alarmed, other hands than hers 
packed a part of the elaborate wardrobe, and 
she was sent away to the sea—as if the presence 
of that ever-grievinz mystery could drown the 
small griefs of our vanishing human life. 

She did grow better there; colour came back 
to her face, and some measure of strength to 
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her body, but it was not until after she had 
known John Mannering a month. She was es- 
tablished in a large, quiet house close by the 
sea. There were a few other boarders—most 
of them invalids, or in attendance upon inva- 
lids. 

One day she lay as usual among her pillows, 
looking out to sea. She looked the very least in 
the world like an invalid—just elegantly indis- 
posed to exertion. She had not grown 
thin; her dark face was colourless, but not 
unwholesomely pale; she had splendid hair 
and eyelashes, and, if the truth must be told, 
had never been sweeter and nearer beauty in 
her life. 

* You don’t look sick,” a sharp voice said at 
her elbow 

Leah turned her head deliberately. A small 
girl, a dozen years old, perhaps, but with a 
sallow face that might have been thirty, stood 
beside her. Great black eyes, falling, straight 
black hair, gave her a look of preternatural 
ugliness. Leah smiled as the uncanny little 
object regarded her keenly. 

No,” she said, very gently, “Iam not very 
71 Ra 


«What is the matter with you. Is it spinal, 
or bilious? Is it dyspepsia? Did you grow 
too fast? But I suppose you’ve got your 

wth ?” 

«Yes, I think—I hope so,” smiling. 

“But I don’t think it worth laughing at,” 
gravely. “I’ve watched you, lying here day 
after day, and you never look as if you had pain 
or were unhappy. As for me,” raising her 
hand solemnly, “I am never out of pain. I 
think I never have been since I could remem- 
ber.” 

Miss Heyward looked at the wasted figure and 
transparent hands and the old, old face, that 
somehow, after all, pitifully suggested childhood. 
The tears gathered in her eyes. 

“If you are crying about me,” shrilly, “you 
needn’t do it. I don’t cry. People would pretty 
soon get tired of me if I did.” 

Miss Heyward put out her hand and took the 
claw-like fingers in her own strong, warm ones. 
Then she slipped her arm about the child, and 
drew her nearer. 

“ See, dear, this is a very roomy chair. You 
are not very large, neither am I. Do you think 
you could creep in here and be comfortable 
beside me ?” 

Without a word the little creature slowly 
drew herself up among the pillows. 

«Now tell me about the pain,” Leah said, 
softly. 

« There’s nothing to tell. It is all of me, but 
my back is the worst. I am likely to be a 
cripple, if I am not helped soon. I am extremely 
comfortable,” with an old-fashioned air and ex- 
pression that made Leah smile, and brought the 
tears, too. 

“Then lie still, and if I sing to you perhaps 
you will go to sleep. If you like singing ”—a 
little doubtfully. She was sure that the little 
creature had strong opinions. 

She curled down, her face pillowed in the 
hollow of the arm that half held her. Miss 
Heyward drew the-soft shawl close up about the 
wasted shoulders. 

“Sing, if you don’t sing too loud,” in a 
sleepily dictatorial way. 

And Leah sang, and was surprised at the 
sound of her own voice. It was weeks since she 
had essayed a tune. She sang on, softly. The 
gentleman who came through the hall, hastily 
and with an anxious look on his face, did not 
see her till he was very near her. He saw the 
child at the same instant. 

“Cora,” he said, ina half-annoyed way, but 
Miss Heyward lifted her hand warningly. 

“She is asleep. It is not best to waken her,” 
almost under her breath. 

“But you—you are not strong.” 

** She does not trouble me. And itseems such 
a healthful, refreshing sleep.” 

The stranger came and stood beside her, look- 
ing down on the unconscious child. 

“ Poor little thing,” he said, gently. “ Life 
Promises to be so very hard on her, it is a 
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pity to rob her of a minute of unconscious- 
ness.” 

A camp-chair stood at a little distance. He 
brought it with a half-apologetic air. * 

* If you will permit me. She wakes scream- 
ing with pain sometimes,” he said, as he seated 
himself near them. 

Leah Heywood had no idea of how sweet a 
picture she made. Perhaps John Mannering 
realised it suddenly, for his first full glance at 
her was a look of surprise growing into.a fixed 
attention, in which he arrested himself as if by 
an effort. It made a minute of embarrassment, 
and a faint colour came into Miss Heyward’s 
cheeks. 

Afterward, while he was telling her about the 
child, she scrutinised him with those quick, 
comprehensive looks that women know how to 
give. He certainly was not less than thirty, 
sunbrowned and heavily bearded, with a kind of 
worn, stern look apout his grey eyes. 

His voice was very soft, as if he had been used 
to talking with sick people, though now and 
then a quick, imperative tone and inflection be- 
trayed other associations than those of the sick 
chamber. 

“Cora is an East Indian. Her mother died 
there. I brought her home a few months ago. 
I have been hoping that the treatment she is 
receiving here, and the salt air and bathing, 
may alleviate her condition. Of cure, I have 
little hope. It isa spinal affection. She has a 
life of suffering before her.” 

So much he said, and then, as if the subject 
was a painful one, paused and spoke of something 
else. The weather or the people at the house, 
it did not matter. Miss Heyward answered him 
dreamily. 

For half an hour they talked of such matters 
as strangers do talk of, and then the sleeping 
child stirred uneasily, and opened her eyes with 
a bewildered look at Leah. Before she could 
speak, the man was bending over her. 

* Papa,” raising the wasted arm. 

«Yes, dear,” lifting the little figure strongly 
and tenderly. “ Thank the lady. You have had 
such a long, quiet sleep.” 

“TI thank you,” looking down upon Leah. “I 
hope you will get well. You are too pretty to 
be ill.” 

Miss Heyward smiled a little sadly. 

“And you must let me take care of you 
again.” 

«My nameis John Mannering,” he said, some- 
what abruptly. 

« And Iam Miss Heyward. You are to let Cora 
come to me whenever she wishes it. I have so 
little to think of.” 

But it seemed that she had something to 
trouble her afterthat. When Cora cameto find 
her, there was a spot of restless red glowing in 
her cheek, and a half-impatient tone in her 
voice. 

A week later, and the reclining-chair found 
itself almost discarded’ except when Cora 
insisted on taking her daily nap there beside her 
new friend. Miss Heyward walked now, spent 
a great deal of her time out of doors; was 
springing back to life in spite of herself, it 
seemed. 

She saw necessarily a great deal of Mr. 
Mannering. The child clung to them both, 
exacting almost constant attention from one or 
the other. The nurse who attended her found 
herself at liberty from morning till night. 

«I am very sorry,” he said, one day. “It 
seems utterly unpardonable. But you are so 
kind to the child, and her likings are so violent 
and absorbing. Cora, you are not kind to Miss 
Heyward.” 

Leah turned toward him a face that was very 
sober. 

«T have had very few things to care for in my 
life—very few things that I had any interest in. 
If Cora likes me, if I can help her at all, I shall 
be more than glad to do so. And,” with more 
meaning in her eyes than in her words, “it may 
be that I shall not be able to be of any service for 
much longer.” 

He glanced quickly at the wasted face lying 
against Miss Heyward’s shoulder. 

“You do not mean——” 





“T wan,” interrupting him, “that Cora may 
be quite wellsome day. Perhaps not so very far 
away.” 

“TIT hope—I hope her father will come,” he 
said, half under his voice. 

“‘ Her father?” Miss Heyward repeated. 

The child laughed—a feeble, shrill sound. 

“Didn’t you know? Of course you didn’t. 
He isn’t my true papa. My papa’s name is 
Fred Hayes, and he isin Caleutta. We expect 
him home soon however,” shutting her eyes 
wearily. 

“Itis true. I don’t know that I have ever 
explained. It hasn’t mattered. Cora’s father 
is a dear friend of mine. When she was left 
motherless, and could not bring her home, I, 
who had nothing but my own pleasure to con- 
sult, took charge of her and her nurse. She 
would not let me leave her, and I had become 
attached to her, so 1 brought her here to wait 
till he should come. We hope it will be very 
soon now, because the little girl has so few 
friends.” 

It was only a week later—seven days, in which 
the child sank from hour to hour ; seven days of 
thoughtful care and tenderness from everyone 
in the house—that Fred Hayes came. Leah was 
holding the little wasted figure in her arms on 
the baleony where they had first made acquaint- 
ance. Suddenly between her and the sunset 
passed a shadow. The child’s eyes opened wide ; 
she flung herself forward with all her feeble 
strength. 

“ Papa!’ she shrieked, and fell back in a 
faint. 

At dawn there came a summons at Miss 
Heyward’s door. Cora’s nurse was standing 
there. 

“T wish you would come,” she said. 

Miss Heyward followed her speedily. The 
child’s father sat beside her bed holding her 
hand. Beside him stood John Mannering, very 
grave and quiet, watching every expression that 
crossed the white, pinched face. 

“Do you know Miss Heyward ?” 

A smile of utter sweetness crossed the colour- 
less lips. 

“T am very glad you have come. I know 
what you mean now. I am going to be well now 
—quite well, at once.” 

And just before the sun rose—as the tide ebbed 
and fell—she died. 

Leah found it very lonely for the next few 
days. Mannering had gone away with his 
friend. Miss Heyward had only herself to think 
of—herself and one of George Kastmond’s 
letters. She told herself that there was no 
réason why she should remain longer; she was 
as well as she had been for months ; well enough 
certainly to go back and take up that inter- 
rupted sewing. 

At last, one day, she said to herself, with 
strong decision, that at last she must put an end 
to these days of respite. In another month 
George Eastmond would return. She must be 
ready for him. 

There had been one night, the night after 
Cora died, that Miss Heyward had spent in a 
wakeful struggle with herself. There had been 
a few minutes at the very last, when the child’s 
father had tried to thank her for what she had 
been to his daughter. Mannering, coming to 
summon him away, had said his farewells then, 
somewhat stiffly, a kind of constrained distance 
in his manner. 

Even his hand-clasp was chilly and formal. 
Leah found herself thinking about it ; thinking 
about the hours they had spent together ; 
wondering, with a strange sinking of the heart, 
if she should never see him again. All at once, 
as if the words had been spoken in her ear, she 
found herself saying aloud : 

**T am engaged to be married.” 

After that, till morning, she did not close her 
eyes. And if she allowed herself in her charac- 
ter of invalid to rest a few days longer, before 
going back to face the outward and visible signs 
of the fact, she is not to be blamed. 

But on this day she just set her face forward 
resolutely. To-morrow should be given to 
packing; on the next day she would take her 


departure. 
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She took her hat-and went down the stairs. 
Qn the porch a group of ladies were talking. 
She heard her own name, and stopped haif 
questioningly. 

“Perhaps Miss Heyward can tell,” someone 
said. “Is it true, this story that Miss Smith 
has been telling, that Mr. Mannering has 
been married and has a wife in an insane 
asylum ?” . 

I suppose that shoeks of that kind oftener 
than not-react to perfectcomposure. Miss Hey- 
ward heard the words, comprehended \their 
meaning perfectly, and felt) as.if she were 
stiffened into utter rigidity by them. The femi- 
nine instinct to die decently asserted itself in 
full measure unconsciously. She just knew that 
she must answer, must not betray herself inany 
degree as more than casually interested. 

* Mr, Mannering never discussed his private 
affairs with me,’ she replied, and went on 
making her way to the shore. 

She felt as if a horrible blow. had been dealt 
her. It made her dizzy and sick. It Seemed as 
if all those women, with their cruel, watching 
eyes mustsee with what effort she kept her steps 
steady. 

At last steps came. She heard them for a 
minute before she understood that someone was 
coming. Then she sprang up, and faeed John 
Mannering. 

She was on the very edge of the little cliff. 
The edge was worn andsmooth. Fright and 
bewilderment were too much for her. - She lost 
her balance and fell over. 

It was not much of a fall—not more than 
eight or ten feet, and she struck the soft sand 
below. She lay motionless, and before she had 
roused herself Mannering was beside her—had 
her in his arms. 

** My darling!’ 

He barely breathed the words, but his lips 
touched her forehead. the closed eyes, her lips 
at last. She looked up at him then—a troubled 
look, pain and questioning and reproach. 

«Put me down,” she said, quietly. “I am 
not hurt,” and then they stood facing each 
other. 

“T want you to tell me,” her eyes om his. “Is 
it true—you are married ? Will you ‘tell me ?” 
a wistful smile crossing her face. 

If she had dealt him a mortal blow, he could 
hardly have looked more aghast. His dark face 
grew colourless, his lips set and rigid. Then 
with a long breath, as if he were coming back to 
life again, he answered her: 

«« Will you sit here, and I will tell you.” 

He stood before her with uncovered head. 

‘* Eicht years ago I had a business commission 
to India. Years before, when I was only a 
schoolboy, I half pledged myself to the daughter 
of a neighbour. They had gone to Bombay, 
and I had not seén her since—knowing her only 
through letters. When I reached the country, 
I found her just-orphaned by a prevailing fever. 
She recalled the old engagement. I cared for 
no one else. She was ill, and the only chance 
for herlife was to return home. Intwo months 
I married her. Before we reached London here- 
ditary insanity had developed itself so violently 
that there. was no alternative. Iam married, 
and my wife is in an insane asylum. That is 
all.” 

“Thank: you,” she said, quietly. 
wanted to know. 
next month.” 

She kept herseat, looking-out at the sun sink- 
ing to its setting. - And he, with his face turned 
toward her, waited.. Neither spoke nor moved 
while the minutes seemed to drag themselves 
into hours. It was she who broke the silence. 

** Will. you go back to the house and leave me 
here ?” she asked, appealingly. 

Even then he did not speak. He bowed as- 
sent.and moved away. And with every nerve of 
her body and every power of her soul she strug- 
gled’ for composure. . The twilight came. She 
must go back. There was no help in:nature for 
her. The evening was athand. She would be 
missed. 

Asshe reached the house, a carriage drove un. 
George Eastmond had) returned. He held her 
hand as they passed inte the house. . She had a 


«T—I 
I am to be married, myself, 





dim sense that he was stylish, and manly, and 
handsome; that his voice had a cordial, hearty 
ring in it; that she ought to like him. While 
they still stood, Mannering came in. 

“Oh, by Jove, Mannering, this is too good! 
Did you come on purpose ?” 

And an enthusiasm of greeting followed. 

“ That pretty Miss. Heyward’s.lover has just 
come, and:he and Mr. Mannering are old 
friends. So I think we shall hardly be able to 
make a seandal from that,’ Mrs. Eversley said, 
in the parlour, to the ladies who were waiting 
for tea. 

There were curious eyes on the party that 
came down late to the meal. Hastmond’s de- 
light at coming home was almost boyish. Every- 
body was glad with him and for him. He was 
the life of the evening. 

The time had its influence on Mannering, too. 
He did not look at Miss Heyward. He did not 
address her directly ; but, as Hastmond’s special 
friend, he had his place in the circle that was the 
centre of attention for the time. 

“The last time I saw Mannering we took a 
shot at the same tiger im an Indian jungle,” 
Eastmond had said: and that drew out a little 
graphic talk about his foreign life. 

Miss Heyward listemed as if she heard in a 
dream. The two men weresoutterly unlike, and 
yet both coming so near her life. She was. not 
sure as to how or to what she should awake. 

Next: day Mannering proposed a boating ex- 
cursion to fill the interval till theafternoon train 
should leave. Mrs. Heyward had fixed that time 
for their departure. There was.so much to be 
done at home. Leah was quite well now. 

I haven’t the space, if I had the power, of 
making the description in the least original—to 
tell of the squall that came hissing down on them 
out of the black north-west, and left them strug- 
gling in the fretted water about the capsized 
little sail boat. 

After the first sickening thrill of terror as the 
wretched little craft went over, Miss Heyward’s 
wits came back to her. She found arope within 
her grasp, and clung to it with’ instinctive des- 
peration, and then she felt herself half lifted, 
half drawn upon the floating hull. It was Man- 
nering who did that. 

Eastmond was struggling helplessly just out 
of reach of their frail buoy. She saw and under- 
stood with perfect clearness that it was Manner- 
ing who rescued him, supporting him with the 
skill of a practised swimmer till he was able to 
help himself. The others were already in com- 
parativesafety, but the added weight of the two 
men was more than the nearly submerged wreck 
could bear. Evidently it was sinking under 
them. 

Then through the noise of wind and. water 
she saw but could not hear that Mamnering was 
speaking to her. Then he: slid off into the 
water; she saw him wave his hand in farewell 
before he struck out with slow, strong strokes 
toward the shore. She shut her eyes and clung 
desperately to her hold while the brief ‘storm 
passed. 

They were all rescued within an hour by an 
inward bound schooner. Mannering had not 
reached the shore. The Heywards lingered day 
after day, vainly hoping for tidings of him. 
None came, and at last they departed. 

The wedding prevarations went on rapidly. 
She had no reasons to offer in opposition. In- 
deed no one asked her. Imonly one respect was 
she consulted. She wanted a quiet wedding, 
and Eastmond’s wishes about ‘the matter coin- 
cided with hers. 

And so it came to pass that on the stormiest 
night that ever blew, the ceremony that: made 
her George Eastmond’s wife’was performed in 
the presence of a very few witnesses, and the old 
life had come toran end for ever. A week later 
she left her native land fora home in the foreign 
city where Eastmond’s business had made his 
presence necessary. 

Three quiet years went by—years that, if they 
were not marked by ecstatic bliss, were at least 
untroubled by storms. Possibly George Hast- 


mond asked nothing more than he found. Leah’s 
calm was unrippled ; never man found a domes- 
tic atmosphere more unvarving. ‘When he died 





and left-her a widew at twenty-two, there were 
no jars mor discords to tinge her grief with re- 
morse. 

Two more years passed. Leah had changed 
very little. here was a, dreamy, absent: look 
in her eyes, as if something she had never found, 
perhaps did not even.expect, lay in the beyond. 
An unconscious look, too; she was not of the 
sighing kind, She quietly and cheerfully. lived 
out her days. 

“Tm so very glad,” Mrs. Gorham said to her, 
one day, when she made the usual informal daily 
call. “I feared you would not come in to-day, 
and I haven’t time to go toyou.. The doctor ‘is 
going to bring home an old friend to-night—an 
East Indian. Will you come over to.dinner and 
help me out ?” 

And Mrs, Eastmond promised, At the table 
her seat was eg the ‘stranger, and shé be- 
came aware before the meal was over'that 
through all his fluent talk he was making her 
the object of perfectly polite ‘but puzzted ‘scra- 
tiny. It was not till the evening was half ‘over 
that all at once recollection flashed upon her. 

She was sitting quite by herself, and .the 
guest was talking with Mrs. Gorham. A suilden 
turn of his head brought his profile into strong 
relief, and like a flash that long-ago summer by 
the shore came into her mind. . ‘It seemed for a 
minute as if she felt again the touch of Cora 
Hayes’ wasted hands on her face. 

It took a few minutes to get her balance 
again. All the rest of it came back, too, and 
Mrs. Eastmond was not so strong that she did 
not quiver alittle before these awakened me- 
mories. 

“Mr. Hayes,” in her simple direct way, “I 
believe you half remember me. I was Leah 
Heyward a great many years ago, at Sand- 

r Nad 

A sudden light of recognition came into his 
face. He rose and impulsively put ont his 
hand. 

“Tt is so strange that I did not remember. 
You have changed so :very little. I,ought 
to have known you in spite of 'the unexpected- 
ness.” 

Then there was a few minutes of the, talk 
that always comes when old acquaintances meet, 
and then all at once they found themselves at 
the end of mutual - interests. Beyond: the 
gratitude that he owed her for her care of his 
dying child there was very little for them in 
common. 

'-“Yes. LI -have-quite come to eonsidering this, 
my home. England seems so far away,” she 


“T doubt if Iever visit England again, ex- 
cept, of course, as a business necessity.. I have 
become very thoroughly de-natnralised. Mr. 
Mannering—dq youremember him ?—wassaying 
the’same thing just before I sailed.” 

«Mr. Mannering ?’’ she stammered. 

He could not see her face as she sat in the 
shadow,-but he answered what he understood as 
the inquiry in her voice. 

«John Mamnnering. . He had the care of my 
little girl before I came to Sandport. He has 
been with me. for the last five years, and I 
believe has accepted India with all its drawbacks 
as the one place for a home.” 

The power of self-control that women have! 
It seems the one peculiat point ‘of defensive 
armour given them specially. By that time she 
was able todraw him away by an adroit question 
to talk of Indian standards., ;: 

“We shall not- see Mr. Eastmond ?” as the 
evening waned. : 

And then, as her eyes. involuntariiy fell 
upon her dress, ‘he seemed. to realise all at 
once that her attire wad-mot, just like other 
women’s. 

“Oh, pardon me. Iam/very dull.” 

“Tt is two years sinee!Mr.,Eastmond died. 
'There was nothing dull.in. your not, know- 


4 o? 





| After that he seemed.anxions tomakeamends 
for his blunder. He made no further allusion to 
Jonn Mannering, and Leah could not ask, She 
wanted to get away to think. One would hardly 
be more shocked if someone long known wo be 
dead rose visibly before one’s eyes. 
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It wasa week before Hayes wentaway. Inthat Mrs. Mannering, going back to her old home | 


week Mrs. Eastmond saw him several times ; but 
she could not make herself allude to what he had 
said. Perhaps by-and-bye she would be glad to | 


have the mystery solved; just now it was easier | all the past weighting her, she found aharmony | you.” 


not to know. 

So Mr. Hayes said his farewells, and went 
back, supposedly, to his tropical living. She 
felt as if she should never be quite sure about 
anything again. If it was true that John 
Mannering still lived and walked the earth in 
person, there was nothing that might not, be 
true. 

In the next few weeks Leah Eastmond con- 
tracted the habit of a quick, nervous glancing 
at strangers, as if she dreaded a shock in reeog- 
nising some unwelcome appearance. Six months 
later, in the dusk of the spring twilight, opening 
the door to go out upon the street, she confronted 
a stranger standing, there, just in the act of 
demanding admission. 

A single glance. identified him. She gave a 
little startled ery, and shrank back with her 
hands over ‘her face. It was John Mannering 
who stood there—slight and spare, as brown as 
a Malay, and older by ten years than when she 
saw him last. 

“Have I frightened you ?” ‘The same grave 
tones. They set her heart throbbing and choked 
her voice. “ May I come in?” 

She stepped aside at that, and he closed the 
door behind him. She opened the door of the 
room she had just left, and invited him to enter. 
It was almost easy after that to take up the 
past. He said: 

“TI very soon found that my strength was 
going to fail me. Do you remember those rocks ? 
Bass Reef, just off the point? I struck them, 
and though every wave went over me, it was 
easier to keep a foothold than to try to swim. 
Iwas taken off within an hour by an outward- 
bound vessel. I would not let the captain land 
me anywhere, even if he had been disposed. I 
had a fancy that I could begin life again more 
easily after that little respite. Almost the first 
thing I saw in a newspaper was a.report of the 
accident and my supposed drowning. It gave 
me a new suggestion. My life or death was of 
nO consequence to anyone. There was no need 
of correcting the blunder. Even money matters 
did not require it; I had already arranged.every- 
thing as closely asa live mancould Andso I 
remained dead, as far as any assertion of mine 
to the contrary was concerned. From England 
I went out to Calcutta, and from there I joined 
my old friend Fred Hayes. I never told him 
what had happened. I never took/any pains to 
keep out of the way of recognition after a little ; 
it amused me to.see how very easily one could 
be lost in this world—of how very little account 
one is.” 

«And you are going back ?” 

“Hardly. There is nothing 
there.” 

She looked up with quick, involuntary sur- 

rise. 

“She died a year after I disappeared,” he 
said, answering the uniworded question. 

It was a month ‘after that—after everybody 
had begun wondering for what he had come; 
after Leah herself had begun to have a 
bitter foreboding that a second time she was 
laying up pain for herself, that he asked ‘the 
question that had been in his heart all the 
time. 

The man’s humility had kept-him silent. I 
doubt if even at the last he would have spoken, 
if Mrs. Gorham had not precipitated the matter. 
She had taken him into her good graces at 
once. 

“Why do you not marry, Mr. Mannering ?” 
she asked, abruptly. 

“ Marry ?” flushing up like a girl. 

“That is what I said. Is it so prepos- 
terous ?” 

“No. But—I’m not sure—. Is it likely— 
— Gorham, I Kaven’t the courage to ask 

er ” 

“I think I would risk it,” smiling at the man’s 
unconscious betrayal of himself. 

A month later there. was a quiet wedding. 


to call me 


for a brief visit, found her youth renewed. Or | 
| rather, she was more like a girl than she had | 
ever been. At last, even with the memory of , 


in living that made her calm something besides 
a mere negative. 

** Leah never was like other girls,”. Mrs. Hey- 
ward said, with a slight undertone of disparage- 
ment. “Idon’t know that marrying a second 
time has made her any more like other women. 
We were not consulted in the matter. . John 


Mannering is by no means George Eastmond, 
but that is entirely her own:affair.” 
In which Mrs. Heyward spoke the exact truth. 
K..R. 


« ACCEPTED, AND WILL APPEAR.” 


One morning whilst reclining 
In our easy-chair, repining 
O’er the lack of true religion and the dearth 
of common sense, 
A solemn-visaged lady, 
Who was surely on the shady 
Side of thirty, entered proudly, and to crush 
us did commence : 


*T sent a poem here, sir,” 
Said the lady, growing fiercer, 
«« And the subject which I'd chosen you’) re- 
member, sir, was Spring, 
But although I’ve scanned your 
paper, 
Sir, by sunlight, gas, and taper, 
I’ve discovered of that poem not a solitary 
thing.” 


She was muscular and wiry, 
And her temper, sure, was fiery, 
And we knew to pacify her we should have 
to—fib like fun, 
So we told her that her verses, 
Which were great, had come to— 
bless us, 
We'd received just sixty-one on “Spring,” 
of which we’d printed one. 


And we added, we’ve decided 
That they’d better be divided 
Among the years that follow—one to each 
succeeding spring, i 
So your work, we’re pleased to 
“mention, 
Will receive our best attention 
In the year of nineteen-forty, when the 
birds begin to sing.—Eb. ] 





FACETIZ, 


ANYTHING FOR CHANGE, 

GcarpD: “ Yes, sir, I’ve seen your luggage in, 
it’s all right, and I’ve got a smoking-carriage 
you can have all to yourself, sir.” 

GENTLEMAN: “Qh, that’s 
change ?” 

Guarp: “ Well, no, sir, I don’t think I have, 
but I'll soon get you some, sir.”’ —Fun. 


well! Any 


APPRECIATIVE. 

First Navvy (in the wrong carriage, and 
unaecustomed to such luxury): “This is fine, 
Bill!” 

SzconD 
’em ?? 


Navvy: “Like spring. beds, :ain’t 


—Judy. 
LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


Mistress: ‘Cook, it’s. very strange, but I 
always fancy I can hear subdued conversationin 
the kitchen on Susan’s night*out.” 

Coox: “Oh, dear no, mem, beggin’: your 
parding, mem ; which it’s me a-readin’ the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress” to myself aloui, mem.’ 

—Judy. 
LANG SYNE AGAIN. 
Orv Scuoorrettow: “ Yes, it’s me,, sir. 





Gettin’ on pretty middling, thank you. Under- 





takering line, sir. Hope you'll give me a turn 
tome day, sir. If you'd stick my card up over 
she mantelpiece, sir, so as your friends might 
| have it handy if anything happened, sir, thank 

—Judy. 
THE LEMON-AID. 

JonEes: “Two lemons a day. Monstrous! 
These doctors always overdo it. * A small piece 
of lemon, well soaked in hot water and sugar, 
and anything else you like, is ali you want.” 

—Fun. 
ON THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA. 


Potiy: “ Well, Pat, what isit now? Would 
you rather look a bigger fool than ye are, or be 
a bigger fool than ye look ?” 

Pat: “Sure now, my darlint, and I'll be both 
till I find which side o’ the argimint yer on yer- 
self, whin, by jabbers, I’ll join ye, right or 
wrong.” —Fun. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Fie Puppive.—Chop half a pound of figs 
very finely ; mix them with one-fourth pound cf 
coarse sugar, a tablespodnful ‘of molasses, four 
tablespoonfuls of milk, half a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of suet, an egg, and a pinch 

of grated nutmeg; put the pudding into a 
buttered mould, and boil for five hours. 

Cake witHout Eee@s.—Oneand one-half cups 
sugar, one'and one-half*cups of sour milk, one- 
half cup butter, two' cups chopped raisins, one 
teaspoonful soda ; spice to taste ; flaur enough to 
make a thick batter. 

Baxep Happocx.—This isa Seotch receipt 
for baking a haddock, which is excellent: Take 
half of a stale twopenny loaf and soak it in milk ; 
dry it in a cloth, and put it into a skillet with a 
bit of butter; with a spoon work it about until it 
becomes stiff; boil an egg, and take the hard 
yolk, which incorporate with a raw egg, white 
and yolk; take off your bread crumb, and, when 
eold, mix in the egg; season with a pinch of 
thyme, some well-chopped parsley, salt and 
pepper, and the juice of a lemon. Having had 
the fish properly opened, introduce the stuffing, 
and sew up the opening, and put in a bakine- 
dish. Now you may either lard the fish with 
melted butter or make a sauce with half a pint 
of milk in which an onion has been boiled, which 
is thickened ‘with ‘a little flour and . butter. 
Frequent. basting is a necessity. Cook from 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SATIN breakfast caps with fur brims are worn 
in Paris. 

In Paris writing poetry on orange peel is the 
latest feat in caligraphy. 

Someruine Like A ComPENSATION.—1,600,000 
dollars cash has been received by “the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company as compensa- 
tion on account of the Pittsburg riots. 

Ir isestimated that the Austrian Hmpress’s 
visit to Ireland, the journey toand fro, and gon- 
current expenses, will cost her upwards of 
£30,000. 

Ir is very sad tothink that the best man who 
ever lived would, if reduced to his chemical 
elements, amount to nothing more than, as the 
German scientist has it, a pailful of water anda 
teaspoonful of phosphorus. The real difference 
between the worst and the best is that some are 
a little more dry than.others. / 

Tse. walking: mania having been literally 
“played out,” ayoung Austrian blacksmith has 
been practising with a view.to seeing how fast 
he can ride for a'stated time. He will probably 
take passage to England'shortly. He claims to 
have tidden. for 24 hours, at an.averace rate 
of twenty-five miles per'hour;.and boasts that 
he can continue this speed for seven days 
without taking rest other than that nilonded him 
in changing horses! 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cravpr L.—Go to work ona farm, chop wood, eat 
nourishing food, and do as much hard work out of doors 
as you can. 

Lourz.—We advise you not to marry a man of “a gay 
turn of character.’’ Such men seldom care for home, 
and are notorious for their cruel neglect of their wives. 

Atrrep.—You are probably doing your wife a great 
wrong by your suspicions and distrust. There was no- 
thing in the cireymstance which you describe to awaken 
such anguish and despair as you profess to feel, except 
in the case of a man whose judgment was overthrown by 
jealousy. 

R. P.—After marriage you must obey your husband, so 
that shouid he desire you to give up your Sunday School 
teaching you must do so. hen married you must bear 
in mind that your home duties and obligations are of 

ramount importance. A wife cannot be too much at 

ome. 

CarnoLixe.—It is a delicate question to solve. We think 
you had better discourage his addresses, however impor- 
tunate he may be. Your readiness to tell your new admirer 
of your former lover shows a noble integrity, but there 
are few young men who would be high-minded enough to 
consider the confession an adequate atonement. 

Jox W. writes: ‘‘Can you tell me how to increase the 
size or the prominence of my eyes?” A. Begin on the 
lst of April next to keep an account of all the money you 
spend foolishly, and add it up on the last day of the same 
month next year, and see what it makes. We believe you 
will find this receipt effective. 

Katamazo0.—As 2 rule, and taken the world over, gold 
is the most valuable metal. Sometimes, however, owing 
to extraordinary circumstances, some other metal has 
temporarily become more valuable, pound for pound, in 
some particular locality. This has more often been tic 
case with platinum than with any other metal. The 
supply of pletieme is limited, and it serves many impor- 
tant uses in chemical apparatus for which no adequate 
substitute has yet been found. This, it is said, has some- 
times made it worth more than its weight in gold. But, 
of course, these temporary and local exigencies do not 
affect the general fact that gold is the most valuable 
metal known. 

Nimwrzop.—Embalming is the art of preserving the body 
after death from decay by means of aromatics, antisep- 
tics, desiccation. The embalming of the dead was prac- 
tised by the ancient Egyptians from the earliest times, 
and was associated with their religious belief, for they 
held that the soul, after completing its cycle of separate 
existence of several thonsand years, again returned to 
the body, and if found decayed or wasted, it transmi- 
grated. The body being prepared, it was placed in a 
wooden coffin, and placed in an upright position either in 
a sepulchre or in one of their own apartments, for many 
of them kept their dead at home, esteeming it a great 
comfort to have the bodies of their relatives at home, 
and sometimes they were produced at festive entertain- 
ments. 

Srtv1a.— You did quite right. Mendicancy inany form 
is a great evil, and ought to be discouraged by everybody. 
‘Those who follow the practice are invariably cheats and 
impostors. The majority find it very profitable, and dis- 
tain to seek any occupation. Preying on the credulity 
of the public suits their vagabond habits, and they derive 
as much amusement from their successes as a merchant 
does at realising immense profits from smalloutlay. But 
the great mischief is that giving these vagrants money 
diverts charity from its true sources, besides holding out 
encouragement to theft and coarse dissipation. The 

most frequent visitors to the gin palace are beggars— 
and how sottish and knavish is their real physiognomy. 
The t argument, however, against relieving profes 
clonal beggars is that it makes them chronically lazy ; 
pa will not work, and consequently society is burdened 
with a mass of gipsyism, vagabondage, and villany, so 
that every penny given to a whining street beggar is just 
gins so much encouragement to ‘dienes 8 and predatory 
i! 





Crara and Ottve, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Clara is twenty-four, fair, 
medium height, loving. Olive is tall, fair, auburn hair, 


grey eyes, of a loving disposition. Respo: ts must 
be tall, dark. 

Bert, Henry, and Joz, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would lixe to correspond with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Bert is twenty, fair. Henry 
is twenty-one, dark. Joe is twenty-two, of a loving 
disposition. 

ANNI®, twenty, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, loving, 
fond of music, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty-five, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, 

Marte and Amr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two tradesmen. Marie is twenty-three, dark, fond 
of home and children. Amy is eighteen, fond of music 
and dancing, fair. 

Emma, twenty-eight, dark, a widow, would like to 
correst wita a gentleman about thirty-five, ina good 
position. 

D. C. B., twenty-one, fair, medium height, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a young 
lady residing in Kent. 

Grorerna and VIoLrt, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Georgina is sevent tall, 





Marrtua and Atrcra, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gen’ en with a view to matri- 
mony. Martha is nineteen, dark hair and eyes. Alicia 
is eighteen, golden hair, hazel eyes. 

Aticz, twenty-four, of a loving disposition, dark, would 
like to corresvond with a seaman in the Royal Navy 
with a view to matrimony. 

M. J., Me pee tye ut, melon height, would Leg to 
correspond with a yo ° dent must be fair, 
fend Ot children.” t 

C. B. and D. J. A., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies. C. B. is twenty, 
of a loving disvosition, blue eyes, tall. D. J. A. is 
twenty-one, fond of home, tall. 

Atrezp, fair, light hair, dark , loving, and good- 
looking, wishes to correspond with 2 young lady about 
eighteen with a view to matrimony. 

A. O. and Hewrr, two seamen in the Royai Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. rw 
is twenty-three, -looxing, medium height, dark, and 
fond of dancing. Henry is twenty-five, fair, of medium 
height, good-looking, fond of music. r ts must 
be fond of home and music, of a loving disposition, and 
good-tempered. 

CarueEnine 8., twenty-three, dark eves, medium height, 
a sti d, would like to co: nd with a gentleman 





fond of home and music, prown hair, blue eyes. Violet 
is loving, fair, medium height, blue eyes. Respondents 
must be about nineteen, tall, dark. 


HARRY. 


Tose sad autumnal days had come, 
When bright things pass away ; 

The birds had flown, the flowers gone, 
And Harry could not stay. 


So as he too was fading fast, 
This bud so sweet and fair, 

Bitter, bitter were the tears 
Of friends assembled there. 


It ag oe his tender little heart, 
e begged them not to cry, 
And with his own small baby hands 
He wiped each tearful eye. 


Oh, honour those illustrious ones, 
Who, for their conscience’s sake, 
Obtained the martyr’s fadeless crown 

By burning at the stake. 


And those who at their country’s call 
Their lives so freely give, 

And the philosophers of old 
Whose maxims ever live. 


And honour, too, this noble lad, 
Who, though he dying iay, 

Forgot his own heart-rending pains 
To soothe their tears away. 


It took a martyr’s lofty soul, 
A hero firm and true, 

And more than wisdom of a sage 
A deed like this to do. 


Although the gloom of death was there 
*Twas not unmixed with joy, 

For heaven’s own brightness shone around 
That brave and gentile boy. 


And, as I looked upon the child, 
I saw, or seemed to see, 

That he an angel had become 
Ere death had set him free, 


Oh, as I’ve thought upon the scene 
To Heaven have I cried 

That I may die, when comes my time, 
As our brave Harry died. 2. a. 


Fore Tormast, Hrpraviic Pressrre, and Horsr Sxor, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, wouid like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Fore Topmast is twenty-two, light hair, biue 
eyes, loving. Hydraulic Pressure is twenty-one, dark 
hair and eyes, fond of music and dancing. Hoist Shot 
is twenty-four, medium height, auburn hair, and fond of 
children. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-four. 

D. W. and Lirr, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. D. W. is 
twenty-three, fond of dancing, dark. Lily is twenty-one, 
fair, fond of home and children. 

Jacxand Sam W.,two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
iike to correspond with two young ladies about eighteen. 
Jack is fair, iight hair, fond of music and dancing. 
Samuel is fond of children, brown hair, blue eyes. 

Liture and Lavra, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentiemen. Lille is nineteen, loving, 
domesticated, dark. Laura is seventeen, tall, fair, and 
good-looking. 

Rorat Groree and Cuaxnet Grorce, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, wouid like to correspond with two 

oung ies. Royal George is twenty-one, medium 

eight, of a loving disposition, fair, blue eyes. Channel 
George is nineteen, blue eyes, dark, tall, and fond of 
music. 

AgatHa and Juta, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men. Agatha is dark, fond of home 
and music. Julia is twenty-three, of a loving disposi- 





tion, good-looking. 


L 


about twenty-seven, tall, good-looking. 

Harrr and Cxartik, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. 8 tall, dark, good- 
looking, fond of dancing, loving. Charlie is tall, light 
brown hair, biue eyes, good-tempered. 

Emity and Marearst, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Emily is 
twenty-one, of a loving disposition, tall, dark, fond of 
home. Margaret is nineteen, fair, mediam height, fondof 
home and music. 


Communications RECFIVED: 


W. O. is responded to by—Office Gig, twenty-one, 
dark, good-looking. 2 7 ‘ 
Potty by—Despatch Boat, twenty, dark, good-lookin 
fond of children. ~ 4 

Frorriz by—C-: S., twenty-three, light hair, hazel eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of music. 

Jacx K. by—L. M., eighteen, tall, dark, good-looking. 

L. B. by—K. O., nineteen, dark, fond of home, 

Grorer B. by—Charlotte W., eighteen, tall, light hair, 
biue eyes, fond of home and music. 

Cuariie W. by—Lizzie A., nineteen, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes. 

Newz by—H. J. S., nineteen, curly hair, hazel eyes, 
tall, good-iooking. 

Srrap by—Nancy Lee, twenty-one, brown hair, grey 
eyes, good-tempered, fond of dancing. 

Razor by—Molly Darling, twenty-two, medium height, 
golden hair, biue eyes, good-tempered, fond of home and 
music. 

CuarLiz by—Constance, nineteen, tall, fair. 

BILL by—Maud, eighteen, tall, dark, handsome, fond 
of thease aad children. ont rae 

Wi1114m by—Laura, seventeen, fair, tall, good-looking, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Jouxnizk by—Black-Eyed Sune, twenty-three, brown 

> eyes, dark, of a loving disposition, medium 
height, fond of home. 

James by—Betsy Blue, aineteen, medium height, of a 
—. disposition, fond of music and dancifg, golden 
hair, blue eyes. 

_ ALicz by—William, twenty-three, tall, dark, good-look- 
ing. 

Crarice by—George, twenty-four, medium height, tall, 
dark, caine. ” r 4 

D. T. M: by—Ada, nineteen, tall, dark, 

bd 
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